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BANQUET  COMMITTEE . 
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Malcolm  Caruthers.  Frank  G.  Hoyne. 


The  Iroquois  Club. 


THI-S  Club  was  organized  as  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  1881. 

The  preamble  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  and  the  declaration 
of  principles  are  as  follows : 

PREAMBLE. 

The  undersigned,  believing  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citi¬ 
zen  to  take  not  only  a  deep  interest,  but  also  an  active  part,  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  country,  and,  believing  further,  that  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country  and  the  continued  prosperity  of  its  institutions 
require  for  their  preservation  that  the  policy  and  character  of 
the  Government  shall  be  determined  and  guided  by  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party;  and  in  order  to  add  to  the  organized  strength 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  Chicago,  have  formed  ourselves  into  a  club 
known  as  the  Iroquois  Club. 

The  following  principles  were  adopted  as  the  principles  of  the 
Club: 

PRINCIPLES. 

First.  The  largest  liberty  of  the  individual  consistent  with  pub¬ 
lic  order. 

Second.  Local  self-government. 

Third.  'Opposition  to  centralization. 

Fourth.  The  separate  independence  of  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  departments. 

Fifth.  Recognition  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
as  the  proper  tribunal  for  the  final  decision  of  all  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions. 

Sixth.  An  indivisible  union  of  indestructible  States. 

Seventh.  Strict  maintenance  of  the  public  faith. 

Eighth.  Public  office  a  public  trust,  admission  to  which  should 
depend  on  proved  fitness ;  all  appointments  to  subordinate  offices  to 
be  made  from  persons  who  shall  have  been  found  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  which  such  appointments  are  to  be  made,  in 
open  and  competitive  examination.  No  removal  of  persons  in  subor¬ 
dinate  offices  for  political  opinion,  or  for  refusing  to  render  partisan 
service;  opposition  to  enforced  contributions  for  political  purposes. 
The  official  tenure  of  persons  in  subordinate  offices  shall  be  during 
good  behavior. 
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Ninth.  Tariff  for  revenue  only,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period 
consistent  with  a  due  regard  for  existing  interests  andjthe  financial 
needs  of  the  government ;  and  immediately,  such  a  revision  of  the 
present  system  as  shall  fairly  and  equally  distribute  its  burdens. 

While  thus  declaring  its  adherence  to  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Democratic  party,  the  Club  has  succeeded  in  bringing  within 
its  circle  of  membership  the  younger  men  of  the  party,  and  many  of 
the  leading  business  men  in  the  city.  It  has  avoided  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  local  contests  for  office.  It  has  afforded  social  facilities  of  in¬ 
tercourse  and  instruction  to  its  own  members  and  visitors  from 
abroad.  With  that  view,  its  rooms  are  centrally  located,  and  com¬ 
prise  a  dining-room,  reading-room  and  the  nucleus  of  allibrary. 

The  Club  no  w  has  some  two  hundred  and  sixty  members,  and  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly-increasing  membership,  the  Executive 
Committee  are  seeking  quarters  with  more  ample  accommodation. 

The  Club  supplies  a  much-needed  place  of  meeting  for  Democrats 
engaged  in  active  mercantile  pursuits.  Many  of  the  members  are 
connected  with  the  large  mercantile  houses  of  this  city,  and  have  no 
other  means  or  opportunity  of  enjoying  political  fellowship  with 
their  Democratic  brethren.  With  no  selfish  political  aspirations,  of 
their  own,  they  are  anxious  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  country 
in  the  application  of  those  political  truths,  which  lie  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  American  liberty  and  constitutional  government. 

The  banquet  given  at  the  Palmer  House  on  the  15th  day  of  March 
1882— the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson— was  in 
every  respect  an  eminent  success,  and  worthy  the  great  soldier  and 
patriot  whose  natal  day  it  commemorated. 

So  much  general  interest  was  aroused  by  the  event,  the  Club  has 
deemed  it  advisable  to  publish,  in  pamphlet  form,  the  speeches  deliv¬ 
ered  and  the  letters  received  upon  the  occasion. 

KEGULAIt  TOASTS. 

“There  are  no  necessary  evils  in  government.  Its  evils  exist 
only  in  its  abuses.  If  it  would  confine  itself  to  equal  protection,  and. 
as  heaven  does  its  rains,  shower  its  favors  alike  on  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  it  would  be  an  unqualified  blessing.”— 
Andrew  Jackson. 

Music. 

1.  Our  Country,  ....  Thomas  A.  Hendricks 

2.  Andrew  Jackson,  ....  William  F.  Vilas. 

3.  An  Indivisible  Union  of  Indestructible  States,  .  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar. 


Music. 


4.  Democracy, 

5.  The  Federal  Constitution, 

6.  A.  Eeunited  Country,  . 

7.  Local  Self-Government, 


Samuel  J.  Tilden  (letter). 
Thomas  F.  Bayard  (letter). 
W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge. 
.  Lyman  Trumbull. 


Music. 


8.  Tariff  for  Revenue  Only, 

9.  Opposition  to  Monopolies, 

10.  The  Democratic  Press, 

11.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  . 

Music. 


Frank  H.  Hurd. 
James  R.  Doolittle. 
Henry  Watterson. 
William  J.  Allen. 


12.  The  Future  of  the  Republic,  .  .  Richard  T.  Merrick. 

18.  The  President  of  the  United  States — The  Reforms  Necessary  to 
the  Proper  Administration  of  the  Office,  .  John  C.  Black. 

14.  The  State 'of  Illinois,  .  .  .  John  M.  Palmer  (letter). 

15.  The  City  of  Chicago,  .  .  .  Carter  H.  Harrison. 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  HENDRICKS. 

To  the  first  toast  of  the  evening,  “  Our  Country,”  Hon.  Thomas  A 
Hendricks,  of  Indianapolis,  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

You  will,  no  doubt,  regard  it  as  appropriate  in  responding  to  this 
toast,  to  refer  to  some  of  the  circumstances  that  especially  contribute 
to  our  country’s  greatness  and  power.  Some  of  the  important  influ¬ 
ences  and.  agencies  must,  however,  be  omitted.  I  cannot  so  much  as 
make  mention  of  all.  The  railroads,  the  telegraphs  and  the  telephones 
have  been  heretofore  sufficiently  discussed. 

But,  with  your  permission  and  approval,  we  will  take  a  journey 
upon  some  of  the  great  lines  of  railroads.  Shall  it  be  from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco  ?  Seven  days  and  seven  nights  will  pass,  as  the  train 
flies  onward,  before  we  hear  the  ceaseless  murmur  of  the  Pacific. 
Such  a  journey,  from  Paris  eastward,  would  carry  us  beyond  Europe 
and  far  into  Asia.  The  line  of  our  travel  marks  and  measures  the 
great  extent  of  our  country.  The  same  flag  remains  over  us. 

We  start  from  the  landing  place  of  the  Mayflower,  and  will  stop 
alongside  the  great  steamers  that  are  in  our  trade  with  China  and 
Japan.  All  the  way  our  hearts  are  cheered  with  the  music  of  active 
industry,  and  towns  and  cities  are  our  mile-posts.  As  we  pass  New 
York  and  Chicago,  we  take  off  our  hats  in  recognition  of  the  indom¬ 
itable  genius  of  daring  and  successful  enterprise.  All  the  way,  and 
in  every  employment  and  pursuit,  health,  energy  and  courage  compel 
success,  and  the  numerous  trains  we  meet,  carrying  our  products  to 
their  markets,  answrer  the  inquiry  why  the  balance  of  trade  with  for¬ 
eign  countries  has  been  so  largely  in  our  favor.  On  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  as  we  gaze  upon  the  distant  plains,  toward  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  toward  the  Pacific,  the  spirit  of  our  country  is  upon  us 
and  assures  us  that  in  every  element  of  wealth  and  greatness  we  are 
to  lead  all  the  nations,  if  we  but  dwell  together  in  peace  and  har¬ 
mony. 

San  Francisco  is  the  New  York  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  com¬ 
mands  the  commerce  of  the  East  and  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  Slope  in 
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its  gold  and  silver  and  products  of  the  soil.  We  will  go  out  upon  the 
bay  and  as  far  as  the  Golden  Gates.  This  is  the  great  entrance  to  our 
country  from  the  Pacific.  It  can  be  securely  defended,  and  the  de¬ 
fenses  already  completed  are  probably  impregnable. 

We  cannot  remain  longer  at  San  Francisco.  Of  course  we  will 
return  by  the  Southern  route.  The  next  time  it  will  be  by  the  North¬ 
ern  route.  The  train  cannot  wait  for  us  to  visit  the  vineyards  and 
the  orange  groves  of  Los  Angeles,  or  San  Gabriel,  or  San  Bernardino. 
Fruit  of  the  richest  quality,  and  wines  of  choice  flavor  and  of  great 
value  are  here  produced.  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything,  not  even 
the  magnolia,  more  beautiful  than  the  orange  tree,  when  the  ripe  fruit 
and  the  blossoms  mingle  with  foliage  of  the  deepest  green.  It  was  a 
beautiful  conception  of  the  Spaniard  to  call  this  the  land  of  the  angels. 
We  will  not  stop  at  that  ancient  seat  of  our  military  power,  Fort 
Y uma,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Colorado,  except  to  say  good-bye  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

Passing  the  long  line  of  rail  through  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
and  the  giant  State  of  Texas,  we  reach  New  Orleans.  It  was  here  the 
illustrious  patriot  and  statesman,  the  anniversary  of  whose  natal 
day  we  celebrate,  achieved  great  renown  as  a  warrior.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  since  the  day  of  his  birth  and  forty- 
five  since  his  retirement  from  public  life.  Yet  his  name  and  fame  are 
cherished  with  the  same  devotion  by  the  people  as  when  in  their  midst 
he  defended  their  safety  on  the  battle  field  and  protected  their  rights 
in  the  executive  mansion. 

We  stand  beside  the  Father  of  Waters.  He  rages,  and  his  anger 
is  frightful.  His  punishment  of  the  people  on  the  border  is  cruel 
and  remorseless.  He  has  broken  away  from  the  restraints  that  held 
him  in  his  channel.  He  has  driven  the  people  from  their  farms  and 
seized  their  lands.  What  agencies  shall  be  invoked  to  control  the 
turbulent  waters  ?  When  it  was  once  my  duty  to  speak  and  vote  on 
this  question,  I  had  difficulty  in  satisfying  myself  of  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  vote  money  to  maintain  the  levees.  It  seemed  it  was  not 
so  much  in  aid  of  commerce  as  to  defend  and  protect  agriculture. 
But  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  Jefferson  had  found  authority 
in  the  Constitution  for  the  purchase  of  that  country,  I  might  feel  au¬ 
thorized  to  vote  for  its  preservation.  The  great  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  require  it. 

Shall  we  return  by  Washington?  Perhaps  it  would  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  witness  something  of  the  strife  between  the  belligerent  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Republican  party.  My  sympathies  were  with  the  stal¬ 
warts.  I  thought  them  the  more  sincere  and  honest ;  and  also  they 
seemed  to  be  the  “  under  dog  in  the  fight.” 

Our  journey  is  now  ended.  What  have  we  observed?  This  we 
can  say:  Our  country  is  great  and  strong  because  it  has  a  great  and 
strong  population.  We  have  journeyed  among  the  people  and  ob¬ 
served  their  characteristics.  Engaged  in  useful  and  honorable  in- 
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dustry,  they  fill  the  valleys ;  seeking  homes,  subsistence  and  wealth, 
they  climb  the  mountain  sides. 

The  great  qualities  that  characterize  our  people  are  the  result, 
as  I  suppose,  of  the  commingling  of  the  blood  of  the  strongest 
nations.  They  are  irresistible  in  the  pursuits  of  peace,-  invincible 
in  war.  -Barbarism  in  Russia  and  cruelty  in  England  will  stimulate 
the  spirit  of  immigration  to  these  States  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  our  population  will  be  increased  at  greater  ratio  than  ever. 

We  have  also  observed  in  our  journey  the  great  variety  of  climate, 
of  soil,  and  of  production ;  each  section  is  developing  those  industries 
to  which  it  is  best  adapted.  You  gentlemen  who  have  never  before 
traveled  over  the  great  Northwest  have  seen  with  wonder  and  ad¬ 
miration  the  extent  and  value  of  our  agricultural  productions,  while 
we  of  the  North  have  rejoiced  at  the  increased  cotton  growth  of  the 
South. 

We  all  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  sections  maintain  an  honorable 
and  friendly  rivalry  for  the  greatest  success  in  their  respective  pro¬ 
ductions.  Cotton  in  the  South  and  corn  in  the  north  each  claim  to  be 
king.  They  are  so  great,  so  powerful,  and  contribute  so  largely  to 
hold  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  with  other  countres,  that  each 
may  well  claim  a  scepter.  In  excellence  of  quality  and  in  the  quantity 
produced,  each  has  almost  the  exclusive  product  of  this  country,  and 
each  may  securely  rely  upon  the  wants  of  mankind  to  supply  a  mar¬ 
ket.  That  product  which  always  commands  a  market  is  king. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  while  with  gratified  pride  we  are 
considering  the  vast  extent  of  our  country  and  the  great  variety  and 
enormous  value  of  its  productions,  we  are  admonished  that  the  purest 
of  our  patriots  and  the  wisest  of  our  statesmen  have  expressed  their 
fears  and  profound  anxiety  lest  out  of  these  shall  come  jealousies  and 
antagonisms.  No  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  that  source  if  we 
but  stand  by  our  system  and  form  of  government.  It  was  the  child 
of  patriotism  and  wisdom,  and  experience  has  proven  it  well  suited 
to  our  condition.  It  is  madness  to  hope  that  a  consolidated  and  single 
authority  can  maintain  peaceful  government  over  a  country  so  ex¬ 
tended,  and  with  productions  and  interests  so  varied.  If  we  but  main¬ 
tain  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  preserve 
to  each  State  the  right  to  regulate  whatever  belongs  to  itself  alone, 
we  need  fear  no  troubles  arising  from  sectional  jealousies,  however 
much  our  territory  may  be  extended  or  our  productions  increased. 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  VILAS. 

In  response  to  the  toast  “  Andrew  Jackson,’'  Hon.  William  F. 
Vilas  of  Wisconsin,  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Iroquois  Club: 

The  selection  of  this  anniversary  for  your  first  festival  is  a  signal 
mark  of  the  patriotism,  wisdom  and  political  courage  which  animate 
your  organization,  and  a  prophecy  of  its  usefulness. 
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Andrew  Jackson!  What  a  flood  of  glorious  history  rises  on  the 
name!  A  generation  ago  and  more,  the  old  Democratic  hero  passed 
behind  the  curtain  of  death,  but  only  in  the  flesh  to  die!  The  mortal 
change  was  his  apotheosis  to  the  celestial  company  of  the  gods  of  our 
political  religion. 

Well  worthy  of  his  immortality  was  that  heroic  life.  Riven  by 
passion  and  scarred  by  the  strokes  of  strife,  yet  it  stands  a  colossal 
figure  among  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  mankind,  pre-eminent  for 
single-hearted  honesty  of  purpose  and  exalted  bravery  to  do  and 
bear. 

The  ivy  of  affection  and  the  laurel  of  renown,  rich  by  the  growth 
of  years,  now  hide  beneath  their  beauty  the  scars  and  seams  of  human 
weakness  in  that  splendid  tower  of  God’s  architecture  in  man.  The 
features  of  its  majesty  and  strength  alone  are  left  open  to  view. 
Turn  we  our  gaze  on  them,  behold  the  beacon  which  blazes  from  its 
lofty  head,  and  fitly  celebrate  his  day  by  invoking  the  inspiration  of 
that  character  to  rule  again  our  political  world. 

This  country  ever  loved,  and,  as  it  shall  be,  ever  free,  ever  must 
ove,  in  its  true  ideal,  the  Jackson  Democracy.  False  leadership  and 
the  turbulence  of  war  distracted  its  counsels,  obscured  its  distinct¬ 
iveness  and  scattered  its  followers  among  various  parties.  The  pain¬ 
ful  political  scenes  of  our  day  cry  aloud  for  their  patriotic  reunion 
und  the  restoration  of  its  power. 

It  was  not  great  intellect  which  made  Andrew  Jackson  a  great 
leader  of  men.  It  was  his  towering  character.  He  had  great  intel¬ 
lect,  and  for  war  genius.  But  high  above  all,  as  mountain  peaks  as¬ 
cend  above  the  lower  lying  hills,  rose  the  lofty  eminences  of  his 
stupendous  character.  Its  paramount  features  were  indomitable  will 
and  daring,  but  intelligent,  courage.  Ho  page  of  history  tells  of  one 
who,  before  him,  survived  seventy-eight  years  and  so  continually  per¬ 
formed  such  and  so  many  actions  of  desperate  audacity.  From  early 
boyhood  to  whitened  age,  he  was  beset  by  perils  and  involved  in  strife, 
sometimes  crippled  by  wounds  and  often  broken  by  disease.  Others 
would  have  yielded,  or,  not  yielding,  would  have  died.  But  not  he! 
Through  every  year  of  life,  in  every  danger,  in  difficulties  unmeas¬ 
ured,  the  flame  of  that  matchless  soul  burned  undimmed;  his  courage 
never  flinched,  nor  his  iron  will  surrendered. 

His  personal  hardihood  was  not  more  remarkable  than  his  moral 
courage.  The  two  went  hand  in  hand.  He  as  boldly  met  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  men  and  angels  as  the  efforts  of  an  enemy.  For  he  was 
founded  on  absolute  honesty  of  thought.  Hot  always  right,  he  al¬ 
ways  thought  he  was  right.  His  acts  were  sometimes  wrong;  his 
purposes  in  them  to  his  mind  never.  It  guided  him  in  quarrel  with 
his  enemies,  it  ennobled  his  intercourse  with  friends.  It  governed  his 
individual  transactions,  and  rose  to  exaltation  when  he  dealt  for  his 
country  and  fellow  men.  There  his  example  voiced  the  teaching : 
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The  man  is  a  felon  who  in  politics  cheats  the  people,  and  he  a  traitor 
who  betrays  public  trust. 

And  this  our  day  and  generation,  which  has  seen  a  secret  plotter, 
bpcause  his  corrupt  arts  turned  awry  a  State’s  election  on  which  a 
Presidential  contest  pivoted,  wined  and  feasted  as  a  political  hero — 
which  witnesses  even  now  at  the  capital  of  its  greatest  State  the  con¬ 
summation  of  a  shameful  compact  for  the  barter  of  public  offices  of 
trust— while  yet  we  have  not  ceased  to  shudder  from  the  horror  of  a 
President’s  assassination  in  time  of  peace,  because  of  the  passionate 
intrigues  of  faction — may  well  return  an  anxious  eye  to  the  lesson  of 
honest  conviction  and  integrity  of  purpose  taught  by  Jackson’s  open 
war.  Better  far  to  the  country  were  all  his  upright  errors,  than  a 
single  drop  of  the  subtle  poison  of  the  blood  innoculated  by  the  chicane 
and  fraud  which  have  been  too  long  the  instruments  of  power  in  the 
Republic. 

These  were  the  qualities  which  made  the  leadership  of  Jackson 
great  and  successful.  These  magnetized  and  unified  the  Jackson 
Democracy  of  fifty  years  ago.  These  were  their  principles  of  action 
— first,  to  see  the  right,  blazing  with  the  authority  of  the  burning  bush 
to  Moses,  then  fight  for  it,  recking  no  peril. 

Above  all,  and  first  of  all,  the  Jackson  Democrat,  as  Jackson  did, 
loves  his  country  with  a  love  which  knows  no  higher  duty  but  to  God. 
He  loves  this  complex  frame  of  government  which,  when  young, 
kings  derided,  and  the  world  cannot  comprehend  this  mystic  child  of 
Liberty,  heaven-conceived,  of  one  in  many  and  many  in  one ;  this  fast- 
bound  Union  of  independent  States,  this  system  of  the  stars,  resting 
on  the  equipoise  of  contending  forces,  safe  as  law  and  free  as  space. 
He  loves  it  without  reasoning  and  with  reason ;  not  alone  because  it 
shelters  his  wife  and  babes  and  household  gods,  protects  his  labor 
and  opens  unlimited  possibilities  to  his  manhood;  but  because  it  sat¬ 
isfies  the  natural  longings  of  his  soul,  because  our  fathers  won  it  as 
the  price  of  blood,  because  it  is  the  ark  of  their  covenant  and  holds  in 
security  the  fruit  and  hope  of  Liberty.  He  loves  it  because  it  stands 
up  in  the  way  of  the  tyrants  of  earth ;  inviting  the  oppressed  to  safety 
and  teaching  the  example  of  freedom  to  men.  The  springing  man¬ 
hood  of  his  youth  rejoices  in  this  idol,  superior  to  the  love  of  woman, 
and  the  experience  of  his  age  sinks  the  roots  of  his  affection  in  wis¬ 
dom  and  philanthropy. 

Such  was  Jackson’s  patriotism,  intense  as  his  character,  passionate 
and  true.  It  was  a  nursling  of  the  bloody  Tarleton’s  Waxhaw  massa¬ 
cre,  printed  on  his  boyish  head  by  a  British  butcher’s  sword-stroke, 
nourished  in  captivity  while  yet  but  fourteen.  It  sank  deep  in  his 
heart  as  he  helped  to  raise  the  frame  of  a  State  in  the  wilds  of  primi¬ 
tive  Tennessee,  and  fought  the  savage  in  the  Southern  glades  and 
forests.  And  how  full  of  glory  to  his  country  were  its  ripened  fruits! 
Recall  the  scenes  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  With  all 
our  victories  on  lake  and  sea,  disaster  and  humiliation  had  befallen 
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us  by  land.  Our  soil  had  been  invaded,  our  capital  captured  and  rav¬ 
aged  by  fire.  Our  wide  sea  coast,  so  promising  to  commerce,  seemed 
helpless  of  defense.  And  when  England  gathered  at  Jamaica  her 
vast  armada,  boastfully  threatening  to  seize  our  great  river,  rob  us  of 
our  new-bought  territory,  and  push  her  ships  and  armies  northward,, 
till  her  cordon  of  empire  bound  us  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  who 
compared  her  mighty  preparations  with  our  feeble  force,  without 
some  fear?  Who  but  Andrew  Jackson  ?  With  the  daring  patriotism 
of  Leonidas,  intelligently  skillful  as  it  was  desperate,  he  flung,  by 
night,  his  little  band  upon  the  enemy,  instantly  he  had  landed  on  the 
Louisiana  shore;  then,  gaining  delay  to  raise  a  hasty  breastwork, 
with  bloody  slaughter  of  her  trained  and  veteran  army,  he  gave  to 
England,  more  by  valor  than  by  arms,  her  most  ignominious  defeat, 
and,  changing  our  humiliation  to  joy,  finished  the  war  in  glory  by  the 
splendid  victory  of  New  Orleans.' 

Not  alone  by  a  savage  or  a  foreign  enemy  was  that  love  of  coun¬ 
try  tried.  When  his  hair  was  white  with  the  toils  and  wars  of  more 
than  three-score  years,  when  care,  disease  and  grief  had  long  pressed 
hard  upon  his  soul,  from  the  very  people  he  had  fought  and  labored 
for,  from  his  own  Southern  clime  a  deadly  blow  was  leveled  at  his 
country.  The  treason  of  secession  raised  its  horrid  front  to  defy 
the  Constitution  and  tear  our  Union  asunder.  Though  many  trem¬ 
bled,  the  old  President  was  unshaken.  With  the  fierce  alacrity  of 
youth,  he  met  it  before  it  came  forward;  and  raising  that  fitting  cry 
of  a  Republic’s  Chief  Magistrate,  “By  the  God  of  Heaven  I  will  up¬ 
hold  the  laws,”  he  struck  the  treason  down! 

.  He  knew  but  one  dealing  with  his  country’s  enemy,  whether  ho 
came  in  ships  across  the  sea  or  traitorously  at  home  struck  at  the 
sacred  bond  of  Union ;  to  fight  him  on  the  instant  and  to  fight  him  to 
the  death. 

And  this  is  the  devotion  everywhere  of  the  true  Jackson  Demo¬ 
crat.  This  led  him  to  the  fore-ranks  of  war,  when  a  second  time  se¬ 
cession  aimed  its  mortal  stroke  upon  our  nation’s  bond,  when,  alas! 
no  Jackson  stood  in  front.  Forgotten  all  divisions,  loosed  all  other 
ties,  this  devotion  bound  the  Jackson  Democrat  to  all  true  comrades 
in  arms.  Let  the  warriors  who  fought  with  tongues  and  offices,  at 
home,  raise  tlieir  chatter  in  vain!  It  was  not  they!  This  fellowship 
of  the  brave  in  patriotic  duty  then  saved  the  Republic  to  men,  and 
shall  be  its  safe  foundation  forever ! 

Fellow  Democrats!  These  were  the  ruling  guides  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  man  whose  name  and  inspiration  you  invoke  to-night.  But 
volumes  only  can  tell  the  many  deeds  and  services  by  which  he.exem- 
plified  them  in  action.  I  may  not  pause  to  touch  them  with  even  bare 
allusion. 

Yet  I  would  bid  you  mark  his  dealings  with  another  peculiar  dan¬ 
ger  to  popular  institutions — the  clutch  of  a  great  corporation  on  the 
Government.  Like  other  combinations  of  capital,  the  Bank  of  the- 
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United  States  had  its  field  and  day  of  usefulness.  In  its  useful  work 
it  was  entitled  to  credit  and  protection,  and  both  it  received.  But 
with  strength  it  grew  ambitious,  and  strained  for  unjust  power.  It 
stretched  out  its  arm  and  took  the  Congress  in  its  grasp.  It  defied  the 
Executive,  and  a  weaker  one  would  have  bent  to  its  will.  But  Jack- 
son  smote  it,  like  Hercules  the  dragon,  and  it  fell !  And  with  it  fell 
to  us  the  warning:  Keep  corporations  in  their  places.  Hands  off  the 
government  of  the  free! 

And  still  more  pertinent  to  the  day  is  it  to  recall  his  entrance  on 
the  field  of  national  politics.  Then,  as  now,  a  vicious  party  system 
bound  the  people  and  fettered  their  free  choice.  Spurning  the  power 
of  the  caucus,  he  burst  its  bands  of  false  cohesion  as  a  mass  of  cob¬ 
web,  and  won  the  people  overwhelmingly  by  direct,  open  war.  Let  us 
emulate  the  pregnant  example.  Down  with  intrigues  for  office !  De¬ 
mocracy  wants  no  hireling  soldiery  who  war  for  sack  and  spoil!  Up 
with  the  clear-cut  principles  which  mark  the  manhood  of  a  freeman* 
and  recruit  our  hosts  from  them  who  will  fight  for  the  right  because 
it  is  right — for  love  of  country  and  fellow-men. 

There  is  work  enough  to  do,  were  we  all  herculean.  The  Augean 
stables  must  be  cleaned  of  long-accumulated  corruption;  our  public 
trusts  set  utterly  above  the  reach  of  political  beasts  of  prey ;  our  trade 
made  free  of  taxes  which  rob  the  general  people ;  our  commerce  to 
ride  the  waves  of  every  sea,  beneath  our  country’s  flag. 

Fill  up,  then,  gentlemen,  a  brimming  cup  to  the  glorious  memory 
of  Andrew  Jackson.  With  joy  all  good  men  may  drink  it,  through 
the  reunited  nation.  In  Southern  homes  his  name  must  have  peculiar 
honor.  For  he  was  theirs  from  whom  we  claim  this  heritage  of  glory ! 
And  so  was  the  majestic  Washington!  So  was  Jefferson!  And  a 
long  line  of  sacred  memory!  Well  may  they  jump  the  sins  of  a  later 
generation  to  sink  in  oblivion,  and  seize  again  on  the  traditions  of  the 
fathers  as  theirs  and  ours  together.  Drink  to  the  glories  of  the  past 
—the  hopes  of  coming  time !  And,  while  this  government  bears  the 
ark  of  liberty  down  the  ages,  green  grow  the  laurels  on  the  hero’s 
grave  and  sweetly  rest  his  sleep !  Abide  with  us  forever  the  alert  and 
fearless  courage,  the  open,  simple  honesty,  and  pure,  patriotic  love  of 
Old  Hickory ! 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  GWIN. 

Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  Oxford,  Miss.,  failing  to  reach  the  city 
to  respond  to  the  toast,  “An  Indivisible  Union  of  Indestructible 
States,”  Hon.  William  M.  Gwin,  of  San  Francisco,  was  substituted, 
and  replied  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  was  for  a  very  short  period  that  I  occupied  the  position  of  Pri¬ 
vate  Secretary  to  President  Jackson.  The  wife  of  Maj.  Donelson,  his 
Private  Secretary,  was  attacked  with  a  very  serious  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs  two  days  before  the  General’s  departure  from  his  home  in  Ten- 
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nessee  for  Washington,  and  I  was  selected  to  fill  the  Major’s  place  ad 
interim.  I  therefore  accompanied  Gen.  Jackson  to  Washington,  but 
only  remained  with  him  until  his  adopted  son,  Andrew  Jackson,  had 
qualified  himself  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  private  secretaryship. 

I  fully  appreciate,  gentlemen,  the  feeling  that  induces  you  to  give 
me  such  a  flattering  reception.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  ascribe  this 
to  my  own  merits,  for  I  know  that  it  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
close  relations,  both  personal  and  official,  which  I  enjoyed  with  the 
great  man  to  honor  whose  memory  we  are  now  met  together.  My 
presence  here  being  accidental,  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  speech  or 
to  do  justice  to  the  sentiment  to  which  I  am  requested  to  respond. 
There  are  here,  in  person  or  by  letter,  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
great  party  which  Jackson  so  ably  represented  in  the  White  House. 
Many  eloquent  speakers  have  already  addressed  you  and  more  are  to 
follow,  upon  whose  time  I  do  not  wish  to  encroach,  but  if  the  Iroquois 
Club  will  give  me  an  opportunity,  on  some  future  occasion  I  shall  re¬ 
late  to  them  some  events  in  Gen.  Jackson’s  life  which  have  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  print,  that  will  illustrate  his  loyalty  to  his  country  and  his 
stern,  unflinching  patriotism,  in  as  bright  a  light  as  those  qualities 
now  shine  in  any  of  his  published  biographies.  [Voices— “Let  us 
have  them  now!”]  The  first  man  I  remember  as  a  child,  next  to  my 
father,  was  Andrew  Jackson.  From  him  I  learned  the  principles  of 
government  to  which  I  have  steadily  adhered  during  more  than  half 
a  century.  He  has  been  branded  by  his  enemies  as  an  ignorant  and 
uncouth  man,  which  falsehood  his  whole  career  most  thoroughly  dis¬ 
proves.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  statesman  in  the  highest  and  truest 
sense  of  the  term.  My  first  lessons  in  politics  were  obtained  from 
him,  and  pupil  never  admired  a  master  more  then  I  do  him.  The 
principles  I  have  heard  so  eloquently  expounded  here  to-night  I  heard 
from  his  lips  before  most  of  those  present  were  born.  Such  plagiarism, 
if  it  can  be  so  called,  requires  no  apology,  for  when  you  get  beyond 
what  Jefferson  and  Jackson  wrote  and  said,  then  you  introduce  some¬ 
thing  new.  If  I  had  a  fair  chance,  I  could  tell  you  some  pretty  good 
stories  about  the  old  hero,  [voices — “  Tell  us  now !  ”  J  his  greatness  and 
his  worth.  He  was  a  great  general  as  well  as  a  great  statesman — a 
rare  unison  of  qualities  never  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  by  any  one 
since  Julius  Caesar.  He  never  lost  a  battle,  and  he  made  veteran  sol¬ 
diers  out  of  raw  recruits  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  He  taught  them 
by  his  own  example.  He  marched  on  foot  with  his  men,  and  if  there 
was  a  low,  damp  spot  in  their  camping-ground  at  night,  there  did  he 
pitch  his  own  tent.  When  his  men  had  only  burnt  corn  to  eat,  that  was 
also  the  General’s  food.  In  this  way  did  he  make  the  soldiers  who  al¬ 
ways  went  into  battle  to  come  out  with  “  victory  ”  written  on  their 
banners.  Jackson  was  a  masterful  man,  a  natural  ruler  of  men, 
whether  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the  councils  of  State.  He  was 
called  a  despot  because  he  never  permitted  but  one  opinion — his  own 
— where  he  commanded,  whether  in  a  military  or  a  civil  office.  He 
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never  tolerated  divided  councils.  A  purer  patriot  never  lived— he- 
was  for  his  country,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  I  shall  refer  to  one 
event  in  his  life  which  will  justify  my  responding  to  the  toast  allotted 
to  a  distinguished  gentleman  [Mr.  Lamar]  unfortunately  not  present. 
While  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Union  of  the  States,  Gen.  Jackson 
was  a  firm  friend  of  local  self-government — to  such  a  degree,  indeed,, 
that  the  advocates  of  nullification  thought  they  could  entrap  him  into 
their  theory  of  States’  rights  and  remedies.  For  this  purpose,  they 
got  up  a  celebration,  nominally,  of  Jefferson’s  birthday,  to  which  all 
of  the  leaders  of  the  “  Jackson  party,”  as  it  was  then  called,  were  in¬ 
vited,  and  the  General  himself  was  expected  to  be  present.  He  di¬ 
vined  their  object,  however,  and  instead  of  going  sent  this  celebrated 
sentiment  in  his  stead :  “  The  L^nion :  it  must  and  shall  be  preserved  K’ 

HON.  SAMUEL  J.  TILDEN. 

A  letter  sent  by  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden  in  response  to  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  reply  to  the  toast  “Democracy  ”  was  read  as  follows: 

Graystone,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  March  11, 1882. 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  received  your  letter  conveying  to  me  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club,  in  Chicago,  on  the  15th  inst., 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  to  respond  to 
the  toast,  “  Democracy.” 

It  will  not  be  practicable  for  me  to  be  present  with  you  on  that 
occasion,  but  I  cordially  sympathize  in  the  homage  which  you  propose 
to  pay  to  the  memory  of  that  great  soldier-statesman. 

He  represented  the  exultant  nationality  of  sentiment  which  had 
always  characterized  the  Democracy,  and  he  manifested,  in  a  great 
public  crisis,  his  own  invincible  determination  to  maintain  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  of  our  country,  and  the  indissoluble  union  of  the 
States.  He  likewise  represented  the  beneficent  Jeffersonian  philoso¬ 
phy  which  prefers  that  nothing  shall  be  done  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  which  the  local  authorities  are  competent  to  do ;  and  nothing 
by  any  governmental  power  which  individuals  can  do  for  themselves. 
The  great  contests  of  his  administration  arose  out  of  his  efforts  to 
resist  the  usurpation  by  Congress  of  powers  in  derogation  of  the 
rights  of  localities  and  of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  the  Constitution. 

I  well  remember  that  in  the  debate  in  1832,  on  the  veto  of  the  bill 
to  recharter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Webster,  with  all  liis 
eloquence,  denounced  and  deplored  the  spectacle  of  the  Executive, 
disclaiming  the  powers  and  dismantling  the  Government  of  which  he 
was  the  head.  The  overgrowth  of  abuses  and  arrogations  of  author¬ 
ity  which  now  conceal,  as  they  have  distorted,  our  political  system, 
would  have  seemed,  fifty  years  ago,  when  that  debate  occurred,  as  in¬ 
credible  to  Webster  as  they  would  to  Jackson. 

The  Government  can  never  be  restored  and  reformed  except 
from  inside,  and  by  the  active  intelligent  agency  of  the  Executive.  We 
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must  hope  that  Providence  will,  in  its  own  good  time,  raise  up  a  man 
adapted  and  qualified  for  the  wise  execution  of  this  great  work ;  and 
that  the  people  will  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Executive  Admin¬ 
istration  through  which  alone  that  noble  mission  can  be  accomplished, 
and  the  health  and  life  of  our  political  system  be  preserved  and 
invigorated. 

Your  fellow  citizen, 

Samuel.  J.  Tilden. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Cli’n. 

Thomas  Hoyne. 

Melville  W.  Fuller. 

George  W.  Brandt. 

Henry  Waller,  Jr. 

Julius  S.  Grinnell,  and 

Stephen  S.  Gregory,  Committee. 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  BAYARD. 

In  reply  to  an  invitation  to  respond  to  the  toast,  “  The  Federal 
Constitution,”  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  which  was  read : 

United  States  Senate  Chamber,  ) 
Washington,  March  1, 1882.  J 

Hon.  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman,  and  Committee  Iroquois  Club,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. : 

I  thank  you  kindly  for  the  cordial  invitation  you  have  sent  me  to 
attend  the  annual  banquet  of  your  Club,  at  the  Palmer  House,  on  the 
15th  instant,  to  commemorate  the  birthday  of  that  eminent  patriot 
and  ingrained  Democrat,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  the  honor  proposed 
for  me  of  replying,  on  that  occasion,  to  a  sentiment  so  elevated  and 
interesting  as  “  The  Federal  Constitution.” 

Not  without  a  careful  survey  of  my  field  of  labor  here  have  I 
arrived— and  most  reluctantly— at  the  conclusion,  that  I  must  forego 
the  pleasure  of  acceptance,  and  remain  here  at  my  post. 

The  vastness  of  the  area  of  our  great  country,  and  the  never-end¬ 
ing  occupation  it  demands  of  its  citizens  in  every  vocation,  keeps 
apart  and  personally  unknown  to  each  other  many  who  long  to  meet 
and  should  meet  each  other.  To  see  face  to  face,  and  take  in  mine 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Iroquois  Club,  part  of  the  great 
brotherhood  of  the  Constitutional  Democracy  of  the  Union,  would 
indeed  give  me  the  sincerest  pleasure. 

I  have  read  the  preamble  and  principles  upon  which  your  associa¬ 
tion  was  organized,  and  as  my  mind  dwelt  with  satisfaction  upon  each 
expression  of  sound  patriotic  and  wise  doctrine,  the  reflection  came, 
mingled  with  pride  and  feeling,  that  there  was  not  in  this  broad 
Union  of  States  a  nook  or  corner  in  which  the  same  enunciations 
could  not  be  made  and  would  not  be  readily  indorsed  and  accepted  by 
the  great  political  party  that  has  never  yet  recognized  a  section  nor  a 
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sect,  a  class  nor  a  faction,  in’its  plans  for  the  government  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  under  the  broad  aegis  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

At  some  day,  not  distant,  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  come  to  your 
vigorous  and  splendid  city,  and  then  make  your  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

Meanwhile,  as  members  of  the  grand  army  of  the  National  De¬ 
mocracy,  let  us  each  and  all  endeavor,  with  simple  and  steady  fidelity, 
to  uphold  the  political  principles  which  alone  can  preserve  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  our  people,  and  maintain  a  government  over  them, 
giving  security  to  all,  and  special  privileges  and  powers  to  none. 

Let  us  steadily  oppose  all  measures  tending  to  the  centralization 
of  power,  and  insist  upon  its  limitation  and  distribution,  so  that  indi¬ 
viduals  and  minorities  may  be  secure  in  their  rights. 

Let  us  denounce  any  construction  of  the  Constitution  that  per¬ 
mits  the  perversion  and  prostitution  of  the  sovereign  power  of  taxa¬ 
tion  from  the  actual  needs  of  the  public  treasury  to  the  emolument 
of  favored  individuals  or  classes,  no  matter  under  what  delusive  pre¬ 
text  it  maybe  sought;  and,  whilst  we  see  to  it  that  property  shall 
have  ample  protection  under  the  law,  that  it  shall  be  prevented  from 
becoming  the  governing  power  in  molding  the  law. 

I  renew  my  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  inviting  me,  and  again 
expressing  my  regrets  that  I  cannot  attend,  I  am, 

Respectfully  and  truly, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

T.  F.  Bayard. 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENKINS. 

Col.  William  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  by  a  failure 
to  make  railroad  connections,  was  prevented  from  reaching  the  city  in 
time  to  reply  to  the  toast  “  A  Reunited  Country.”  Hon  William  G-. 
Jenkins,  of  Milwaukee,  being  substituted,  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

So  vast  is  the  theme  of  the  toast,  containing  so  much  of  sad  retro¬ 
spect,  pregnant  with  such  glorious  promise,  that,  to  render  it  but  scant 
justice,  requires  time  for  preparation  which  the  exigency  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  has  denied  to  me ;  and  demands  as  well  the  silver-tongued  orator 
of  Kentucky,  whose  absence  we  all  deplore. 

I  would  fain,  sir,  decline  the  task  which  your  kindness  has  imposed 
upon  me,  conscious  of  my  inability,  upon  such  sudden  summons,  prop¬ 
erly  to  present  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  subject,  but  I.  may  not 
ignore  the  consideration  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  a  Democrat,  upon 
the  anniversary  of  Andrew  Jackson’s  birth,  to  shirk  any  duty,  how¬ 
ever  unprepared  for  its  performance. 

At  the  cradle  of  the  Republic  stood  the  danger  to  the  Union  which 
the  fathers  saw  and  sought  to  guard  against.  It  had  its  consumma¬ 
tion  in  the  civil  war  through  which  we  have  happily  passed.  That 
that  contest  could  ever  be  absolutely  postponed  would  perhaps  pass 
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the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  this  generation ;  but,  to  the  framers- 
of  this  government,  it  was  at  least  a  sublime  hope,  that  the  American 
people  could  and  would  rise  superior  to  sectional  prejudice  and  sec¬ 
tional  hate,  and  bury  out  of  sight  all  distracting  influences  threaten¬ 
ing  danger  to  that  fair  fabric  of  freedom.  Unhappily,  however* 
unholy  ambition,  lust  of  power  and  greed  of  gain  seized  upon  these 
untoward  prejudices  and  influences  to  fan  the  flame  of  civil  discord, 
and,  in  time,  rendered  inevitable  gigantic  strife  between  sections  of 
our  Union.  And  so,  for  years,  the  horrid  visage  of  war  was  a  familiar 
face  in  this  land — brother  fighting  with  brother,  the  same  blood  that 
had  battled  in  unison  in  our  war  of  Independence ;  the  same  blood 
that  had  flowed  upon  every  sea  in  defense  of  our  common  nationality ; 
the  same  blood  that  had  been  shed  upon  the  plains  of  Mexico  in 
maintenance  of  the  honor  of  the  flag — that  starry  emblem  of  our  sov¬ 
ereignty— was  now  opposed  in  fratricidal  strife,  brother  against 
brother,  section  against  section,  until  it  seemed  that  the  hope  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic  that  they  might  establish  here  a  free  govern¬ 
ment  forever  was  to  prove  but  a  dream  and  to  end  in  blank  despair. 

It  became  a  necessity  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  sections  should 
conquer.  Compromise  could  no  longer  avail.  The  time  for  tempor¬ 
izing  was  past.  The  doctrine  of  secession,  which  had  appealed  to 
arms,  must  be  put  down  or  the  bond  of  union  of  the  States  would 
prove  a  mere  rope  of  sand.  In  the  presence  of  that  imperious  neces¬ 
sity,  the  American  people  took  and  faithfully  kept  that  notable  oath 
of  the  immortal  Jackson,  “By  the  Eternal!  the  AmericanUnion.it 
must  and  shall  be  preserved !  ” 

Section  measured  against  section  its  power.  The  people  of  the 
South,  with  a  devotion  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  attesting  their  sin¬ 
cerity  by  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  fortune,  for  four  long  years  urged 
unequal  strife,  until,  hemmed  in  and  overpowered,  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender,  with  everything  lost  but  honor,  maintaining  even 
in  defeat  the  respect  of  the  world,  the  homage  which  valor,  however 
misdirected,  demands  and  always  receives  from  noble  souls. 

Upon  the  final  surrender,  it  was  hoped  that  no  obstacle  remained 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  to  the  re-creation  of  that  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  South  which  the  fortune  of  war  had  destroyed.  But 
“after  the  conquerors  came  the  robbers.”  There  existed,  unhappily, 
an  element  at  the  North  that  thought  it  not  ignoble  to  strike  at  a 
fallen  foe.  It  was  that  element— referred  to  here  to-night— that  was 
discreetly  content  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union  by  holding  office 
at  home.  It  embraced  the  horde  of  political  vampires,  eager  for 
booty.  It  was  an  element  whose  hungry  maw  must  be  filled,  whose 
demands  could  not  be  gainsaid.  And  so,  upon  the  homes  of  our 
Southern  brethren — upon  surrender  enemies  no  longer — was  poured 
the  infamous  swarm,  to  eat  out  the  substance  that  remained.  Bats 
“^following  their  trade  in  the  wake  of  glory.”  Most  effectual  aid  to 
their  infamous  designs  was  rendered  by  mistakingly  placing  the  bal- 
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lot  in  the  hands  of  ignorance.  The  dominant  party  indulged  a  hope 
—born  only  of  folly — that  government  could  be  maintained  based  upon 
corruption  and  ignorance,  to  the  sacrifice  of  intelligence  and  worth. 
It  placed  all  authority  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  mob,  led  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  political  mountebanks.  The  outcome  was  necessarily 
deplorable.  Plunder  and  confiscation  was  the  rule,  the  more  wicked 
because  perpetrated  under  the  guise  of  law. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  sir,  that  the  patient  endurance  of  our  South¬ 
ern  brethren  during  this  “reign  of  terror”  is  without  parallel  in 
history.  In  no  State  of  the  North — in  no  single  county  of  the  North 
—could  such  government  have  endured  for  a  day.  The  people  of  the 
South,  patient  under  grievous  wrong,  powerless  to  resist  systematized 
robbery,  permitted,  at  least,  by  the  party  in  control,  endured  the  bur¬ 
then  so  placed  upon  them,  remained  faithful  to  the  law  of  the  land* 
and  so  approved  their  claim  to  loyal  citizenship. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  such  wrong  could  not  long  endure.  So, 
after  a  time,  that  evil  passed  away,  as  all  evils  must  pass  awTay.  Self- 
government  was  restored,  founded  upon  intelligence  and  public  vir¬ 
tue.  Again,  with  renewed  hope,  they  turned  to  the  pursuits  of  indus¬ 
try  to  rebuild  the  waste  places  destroyed  by  war,  and  to  restore  the 
substance  taken  by  legalized  rapine.  There  still  remained,  however, 
at  the  North,  an  unnatural  and  unwarranted  distrust  of  the  people  of 
the  South,  basely  fostered  for  the  purposes  of  party  power.  None  can 
tell  how  long  such  distrust  might  have  continued,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  State  and  to  the  tension  of  amicable  relations.  Prejudice  is  of 
deep  root.  Confidence  is  of  slow  growth.  When,  however,  the  assas¬ 
sin’s  bullet  laid  low  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  there  came  up 
from  the  South  such  volume  of  indignant  horror  at  the  crime,  such 
heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  nation,  that  in  an  instant,  as  if  at  the 
command  of  the  Infinite,  prejudice  was  disarmed  and  distrust  over¬ 
borne.  Back  into  the  cave  of  the  Furies  were  driven— I  trust  never 
to  return— all  hate,  all  distrust,  all  base  feelings  that  had  divided  a 
people  of  a  common  origin,  a  common  country  and  a  common  des¬ 
tiny.  To-day  there  is  no  longer  North  or  South,  East  or  West.  We 
are  all  brethren  once  again,  knit  together  as  one  people  in  the  indis¬ 
soluble  tie  of  American  citizenship. 

Under  the  happier  auspices  now  dawning  upon  the  land,  who  may 
forecast  its  future  ?  Who  has  power  of  imagination  or  may  claim 
prophetic  vision  sufficient  to  compass  the  future  eminence  of  our  na¬ 
tion  ?  A  continental  Kepublic,  possessed  of  every  variety  of  climate 
and  production,  whose  people  are  as  one  again,  loyally  devoted  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union,  fearing  no  foreign  foe,  following  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  peace,  solving  practically  the  great  problem  of  self-govern¬ 
ment — who  may  place  bounds  to  the  greatness  that  shall  be  hers  a 
century  hence  ?  I  see  before  me,  in  the  time  to  come,  a  nation  of  two 
hundred  millions  of  freemen.  I  see  a  people  educated,  wise  and 
good.  I  see  a  people  fitted  for  Government,  because  each  man  has 
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learned  to  govern  himself.  I  see  a  nation  dealing  justly  with  other 
peoples,  taking  affront  from  none.  I  see  labor  protected  by  whole¬ 
some  laws  from  the  encroachments  of  capital,  and  capital  defended 
from  unjust  demands  of  labor.  I  see  the  arts  and  sciences  fostered 
and  encouraged,  daily  ministering  to  the  comforts  and  needs  of  man. 
I  see  a  ready  and  willing  obedience  to  the  law,  and  for  the  demands 
of  justice  “all  places  a  temple,  and  all  seasons  summer.”  I  see  a  con¬ 
tinent  of  happy  homes,  the  cradle  of  freemen.  I  see  hill  and  valley 
dotted  with  schools,  the  nurseries  of  American  citizenship.  Every 
school  a  temple— every  home  an  altar — and  every  waving  field  of 
grain  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving. 

Into  the  promised  land  it  is  che  mission  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  enter  and  possess  it,  for  the  underlying  principles  of  that  party  are 
as  lasting  as  free  government.  Its  tenets,  however,  sometimes  over¬ 
borne,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  Union,  and  are  as  simple  as  en¬ 
during.  They  are  Federal  Union  with  local  self-government.  Every 
necessary  power  granted  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  Federal 
Government,  local  government  on  local  affairs.  The  Democratic 
party  shall  conquer  in  its  mission  if  it  prove  but  true  to  its  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  will  succeed  if  it  prove  itself  worthy  of  success.  If  it 
prove  recreant  to  the  faith,  it  will  fail  and  should  fail.  There  have 
too  often  been  occasions  when  mere  expediency  has  controlled  in  its 
councils,  overbearing  principle.  We  have  gone  after  strange  gods. 
We  have  set  up  golden  calves  for  worship,  abandoning  for  the  time 
the  Democratic  faith,  forgetful  that  expediency  is  only  inconsistency, 
and  inconsistency  is  friction  and  waste.  Integrity  is  economy.  Let 
us  believe  with  the  great  Jackson  that  “the  truth  and  the  right  are 
always  expedient.” 

If  the  Democratic  party  shall  take  warning  from  the  errors  of  the 
past ;  if  it  hold  steadfast  to  the  faith ;  if  it  correctly  apprehend  the 
uses  of  political  parties;  if  it  be,  in  fact,  a  party  of  principle,  not  of 
spoil ;  if  it  comprehend  that  office  is  a  position  of  public  trust,  not  a 
place  for  public  plunder ;  if  it  prove  devoted  to  the  real  welfare  of 
the  people,  rather  than  to  selfish  ambitions,  it  will  succeed  because  it 
will  then  have  approved  itself  as  a  worthy  exponent  of  the  cause  of 
right,  the  cause  of  free  government,  and  because  its  principles  are  the 
only  enduring  foundation  of  political  liberty. 

HON.  LYMAN  TRUMBULL. 

In  response  to  the  toast  “Local  Self-Government,”  Hon.  Lyman 
Trumbull  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President: 

A  gentleman  present  inquired  a  few  moments  ago  to  what  senti¬ 
ment  I  was  expected  to  respond,  and  when  informed  “  Local  Self- 
Government,”  remarked,  why,  that  was  dead  long  ago.  If  dead,  we 
have  evidence  here  to-night  that  it  is  about  to  be  resurrected. 

I  believe  in  the  rights  of  man,  his  capacity  to  take  care  of  him- 
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self,  and  that  the  less  government  interferes  with  his  pursuits,  his 
religion,  or  his  thoughts  the  better,  so  long  as  he  neither  encroaches 
upon  the  rights  of  others  nor  suffers  from  their  aggressions.  The 
good  old  motto,  “  The  world  is  governed  too  much,”  seems  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  these  modern  times.  We  forget  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  have  the  same  rights  to  liberty,  life  and  happiness.  What¬ 
ever  system  of  government  interferes  with  these  rights  further  than 
is  necessary  for  man’s  protection  in  their  pursuit  is  opposed  to  na¬ 
ture’s  laws  and  unjust  to  the  noblest  of  created  beings.  All  special 
privileges,  monopolies  and  class  legislation,  by  which  advantages  are 
given  to  some  over  others,  are  so  many  unjust  encroachments  upon 
the  freedom  which  by  nature’s  law  belongs  to  all.  If  all  men  would 
act  justly  toward  each  other,  and  hand  in  hand  go  along  together 
seeking  the  highest  good  of  each  and  all,  no  human  laws  would  be 
needed  to  guide  them  in  the  paths  of  bliss.  But  all  men  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  state  of  perfection  that  they  will  always  so  govern 
their  action  as  not  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  others ;  hence  govern¬ 
ments  are  necessary  to  restrain  the  vicious  and  the  wicked.  The 
nearer  these  governments  approach  to  individual  government,  the  less 
the  encroachment  upon  natural  liberty.  As  it  would  be  best  that 
each  individual  should  act  justly  if  he  would,  so  it  is  best,  since  some 
will  not,  that  the  restraints  which  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society 
require  to  be  imposed  upon  all  should  approach  as  nearly  individual 
government  as  possible.  Let  the  family  establish  laws  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  household,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  city,  State 
and  nation,  for  their  respective  localities  in  matters  pertaining  to 
each.  This  is  local  self-government.  This  is  republicanism.  To  deny 
the  right  of  the  people  in  each  subdivision  to  manage  the  domestic 
affairs  pertaining  to  it,  and  vest  them  in  a  central  power,  is  imperial¬ 
ism.  Whenever  the  few  have  been  entrusted  by  the  people  with  cer¬ 
tain  powers,  the  tendency  has  always  been  for  them  to  claim  more ; 
hence  the  necessity  for  written  constitutions  defining  with  precision 
the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  officials,  and  for  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  see  that  they  do  not  overstep  them.  Our  system,  by 
which  the  powers  of  government  are  divided  between  the  States  and 
the  nation,  and  those  again  into  different  departments,  is  perhaps  the 
wisest  ever  devised  to  secure  to  a  people  their  liberties.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  is  complicated  and  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  people  intelligent 
and  jealous  of  their  rights.  Whenever  they  become  indifferent,  any 
government,  no  matter  how  liberal  and  free  in  its  origin,  will  soon 
drift  into  despotism.  The  tendency  to  centralization  in  our  own 
country  within  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  alarming.  This  ten¬ 
dency  has  its  origin  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  when  to  maintain  the 
Union  it  became  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  put  forth 
all  its  powers,  and  to  exercise  some  of  questionable  constitutionality. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  in  the  midst  of  arms  laws  are  silent.  While 
I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  civil  war,  the 
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constitution  is  silent,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  where  flagrant  war 
rages,  many  of  its  provisions  for  the  protection  of  individual  liberty 
lie  dormant;  but  when  peace  returns,  a  liberty-loving  people  will  see 
to  it  that  they  are  revived  in  all  their  vigor.  Has  this  been  done  in 
our  case,  or  have  the  people,  in  their  eagerness  after  wealth  and  ease, 
been  so  indifferent  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Federal  Government 
upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people  and  the  States  that  it  has  been 
permitted  to  assume  powers  never  contemplated  by  the  framers  of 
the  Government,  and  which  have  already  well-nigh  broken  down  that 
division  of  powers  which  is  the  great  safeguard  to  liberty?  One  has 
but  to  look  at  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  the  President  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Judiciary  to  see  that  together  they  are  claiming  to  exercise  al¬ 
most  imperial  powers.  Vast  amounts  of  money  are  collected  and 
squandered  upon  local  improvements,  in  the  erection  of  public  build¬ 
ings,  and  otherwise.  Places  of  holding  courts  are  increased,  and 
judges  and  other  officials  are  multiplied.  The  present  Congress  bids 
fair,  from  present  indications,  to  be  the  most  extravagant  that  ever 
assembled.  Already  bills  are  introduced  to  appropriate  annually 
some  $60,000,000  for  educational  purposes,  a  larger  sum  than  was  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  Federal  Government  for  all  purposes  twenty-five  years 
ago.  A  committee  of  the  Senate  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
some  $50,000,000  to  build  a  railway  across  the  Isthmus.  How  maay 
more  millions  will  be  appropriated  for  cleaning  out  creeks  and  im¬ 
proving  harbors  unknown  except  to  wood-choppers  and  mill-owners 
who  fell  the  trees  and  saw  the  lumber  that  are  floated  upon  their 
waters,  and  for  erecting  buildings  in  insignificant  towns,  cannot  be 
known  till  the  bills  pass.  Add  to  these  the  enormous  sums  voted  for 
pensions,  many  of  which  are  undeserved,  and  you  will  even  then  have 
but  a  faint  conception  of  the  vast  amounts  of  money  collected  and 
expended  for  purposes  never  contemplated  by  the  men  "who  made  the 
government,  and  which,  in  connection  with  the  officials  who  collect 
and  disburse  it,  gives  a  power  to  the  Government  which  is  dangerous 
to  liberty. 

We  see  the  Executive  using  the  army  to  perform  police  duty  in 
the  States.  This  will  soon  lead  to  its  increase,  and  it  cannot  be  long 
under  such  a  system  before  the  liberty  of  the  American  citizen,  like 
that  of  the  citizen  in  most  countries  of  the  Old  World,  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  hireling  soldiery.  We  see  the  Federal  courts  overriding 
the  State  tribunals,  and  dragging  citizens  of  the  same  State  from  their 
homes  to  litigate  questions  between  themselves  into  the  Federal 
courts,  provided  a  citizen  of  some  other  State  has  the  slightest  inter¬ 
est  in  the  controversy. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  assumptions  of  power  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  its  march  to  imperialism.  But  this  is  not  all.  Laws  are 
passed  by  Congress  confessedly  for  the  benefit  of  one  class  of  people, 
and  that  not  the  most  numerous,  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  This 
is  done  under  the  pretense  of  protection  to  American  industry.  Oil, 
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industry,  what  wrongs  are  committed  in  thy  name!  Under  the  name 
of  protection  to  thee,  the  laborer,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  and  men 
engaged  in  every  industry  are  denied  the  right  to  buy  where  they  can 
buy  cheapest,  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  to  support  the 
Government,  but  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enabling  a  few  favored 
manufacturers  to  exact  more  for  their  goods  than  they  otherwise 
could.  Every  dollar  paid  by  the  purchaser  of  an  American  manu¬ 
factured  article  above  what  the  same  would  cost  if  the  purchaser  was 
free  to  buy  it  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  so  much  money  paid  as 
a  bounty  to  the  iVmerican  manufacturer,  not  one  penny  of  which  goes 
to  the  support  of  the  Government.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  law 
which  compels  the  man  who  raises  corn  to  pay  tribute  to  the  one 
who  makes  salt,  or  the  mechanic  who  uses  lumber  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  man  who  furnishes  it?  This  is  exactly  what  a  protective  tariff  is 
designed  to  do,  and  it  is  all  done  under  the  delusive  name  of  protection 
to  American  industry.  A  revenue  tariff  is  imposed  for  the  support 
of  government ;  a  protective  tariff  for  the  support  of  manufacturers. 

There  is  another  class  of  legislation  not  peculiar  to  Congress,  but 
practiced  by  State  Legislatures  as  well,  that  is  dangerous  to  freedom 
and  destructive  to  individual  independence  and  liberty.  I  refer  to 
the  unlimited  creation  of  corporations  which  become  monopolies  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  wield  them,  and  are  rapidly  assuming  control 
not  only  of  the  business  of  the  country,  but  its  politics  also.  Cor¬ 
porations  are  now  created  for  almost  all  conceivable  purposes,  from 
the  gigantic  railroad  corporation  to  those  organized  to  sell  paper  bags. 
The  great  moneyed  corporations  combine  together  and  lay  tribute 
npon  the  people  at  will,  while  the  smaller  corporations  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  without  the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  individuals  similarly 
engaged.  If  the  corporation  is  successful,  its  managers  pocket  the 
profits ;  if  unsuccessful,  its  creditors  pocket  the  loss,  and  its  scheming 
managers  are  left  free  to  embark  in  new  enterprises  with  fortunes  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  impaired.  How  can  individual  enterprise  compete 
with  corporations  possessed  of  such  advantages  ? 

Corporations  for  public  or  quasi-public  purposes  may  sometimes 
be  a  necessity.  In  such  cases,  they  should  always  be  subject  to  pub¬ 
lic  control,  but  why  should  corporations  be  allowed  for  purely  private 
purposes,  the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  relieve  their  managers  from 
personal  responsibility  ? 

The  sentiment  to  wftiich  I  am  responding  opens  too  wide  a  field 
to  be  discussed  here,  and  I  will  conclude  by  asking  what  is  to  be  done 
in  view  of  the  alarming  tendency  to  centralization  and  encroachment 
upon  individual  liberty  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Shall  we  despair  of  the  republic?  By  no  means.  The  power  of 
the  Federal  Administration  through  its  control  of  the  money  power, 
its  collection  and  disbursement  annually  of  three  or  four  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  its  vast  patronage,  is  very  great,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  an  unscrupulous  party  which  had  the  support  of  even  one- 
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third  of  the  people,  would  perhaps  be  irresistible  except  by  revolution. 
But  not  one-third  or  one-tenth  of  the  people  of  this  country,  when 
aroused  to  the  assertion  of  their  rights,  will  consent  to  surrender 
them  to  the  control  of  a  central  despotism  controlled  by  the  money 
power.  The  people  believe  in  their  capacity  for  self-government,  in 
their  ability  to  provide  for  education,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  their 
domestic  peace  and  local  affairs  without  the  supervision  of  a  great 
central  power  which  imposes  burdens  for  its  own  aggrandizement, 
and  by  unjust  and  unequal  laws  compels  the  many  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  a  few.  We  have  only  to  sound  the  alarm,  let  the  cry  go  forth  that 
local  self-government  is  in  danger,  that  vast  moneyed  monopolies 
are  exacting  unjust  tribute,  that  corporations  created  for  purely 
private  purposes  are  destroying  individual  liberty,  and,  like  a  fire-bell 
at  night,  it  will  awaken  the  people  to  their  danger,  will  rouse  them  to 
a  vindication  of  their  rights,  and  to  the  re-establishment  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  structure  on  the  foundations  where  our  fathers  placed  it,  securing 
to  the  citizen  individual  liberty,  to  the  state  the  management  of  its 
domestic  affairs,  and  to  the  nation  all  the  power  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Union  and  protect  us  as  a  people  from  foreign  aggression. 

HON.  FRANK  H.  HURD. 

To  the  toast,  “  A  Tariff  for  Revenue  Only,”  Hon.  Frank  H.  Hurd, 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  responded  as  follows: 

In  responding  to  the  sentiment  to  which  I  have  been  assigned,  I 
shall  use  the  phrase  free  trade  as  the  equivalent  for  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  for  no  one  can  be  an  intelligent  advocate  of  the  latter  unless  he 
be  an  intelligent  believer  in  the  former. 

I  shall  not  consider  any  of  the  direct  arguments  in  favor  of  free 
trade.  It  is  my  purpose  to  point  out  some  of  the  minor  consequences 
which  have  followed  the  adoption  of  protection  in  this  country,  and 
incidentally  to  expose  some  of  the  fallacies  by  which  the  protective 
system  is  sought  to  be  justified. 

And,  first,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  present  tariff  upon  commerce  ? 
To  ask  this  question  is  to  answer  it.  Our  foreign  carrying  trade  under 
its  influence  has  practically  ceased  to  exist.  In  1855,  400  vessels  were 
built  in  the  United  States,  mostly  for  foreign  trade;  in  1879,  thirty- 
seven,  nearly  all  for  the  coasting  trade.  In  1855,  75  per  cent  of  our 
exports  and  imports  were  carried  in  American  vessels;  in  1880, 
scarcely  12  per  cent.  A  distinguished  commodore  in  our  navy  told 
me  recently  that  when  he  made  his  first  voyage  in  1857,  more  than 
half  the  vessels  he  saw  in  South  American  ports  carried  the  flag, 
while  on  his  last  voyage  to  the  same  ports  two  years  ago,  he  did  not 
see  the  American  flag  except  upon  vessels  owned  by  the  Government. 
So  completely  has  this  carrying  trade  passed  from  our  control  that  in 
1880  we  paid  $125,000,000  to  foreign  ship  owners  for  carrying  our 
own  products  to  foreign  ports.  At  this  rate  it  is  a  question  only  of  a 
short  time  when  the  American  flag  will  entirely  disappear  from  the 
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high  seas.  For  all  this  protection  is  almost  the  sole  cause.  By  sense¬ 
less  navigation  laws,  by  protecting  the  registration  of  foreign-built 
ships,  and  by  enhancing  the  price  of  all  materials  which  enter  into 
ship  building,  the  protective  system  has  accomplished  this  result. 

But  little  less  disastrous  are  its  effects  upon  agriculture.  Protec¬ 
tion  increases  the  expenses  of  living  43  per  cent  to  the  farmer.  It  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  40  per  cent  of  agricultural  implements  and  most  of 
the  articles  required  in  husbandry.  It  curtails  his  foreign  market, 
for  the  high  tariffs  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Canada,  Mexico 
and  the  South  American  States,  against  our  agricultural  products, 
are  stringently  maintained  because  of  our  high  tariff  against  them. 
Protection  robs  the  farmer  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil  by  increasing  the 
cost  of  transportation.  The  building  and  operating  of  railroads  are 
increased  one-third  through  the  increase  in  cost  of  the  material 
which  protection  makes,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  is  nearly 
doubled,  because  in  most  cases  enough  must  be  made  in  carrying  from 
Hew  York  to  Liverpool  to  pay  for  the  return  voyage, and  this  because 
the  vessel,  on  account  of  the  tariff,  cannot  bring  back  a  cargo  to  sell 
here.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  price  of  an  exported  Amer¬ 
ican  bushel  of  wheat  is  fixed  at  Liverpool,  where  the  American 
farmer  competes  without  protection  with  every  other  farmer  of  the 
world.  That  price  is  the  result  of  that  competition.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  saved  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  is  saved  as  profit  to 
the  farmer.  Protection  has  enhanced  this  cost,  and  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  American  farmers  have  been  robbed  in  this  way 
of  at  least  10  cents  on  every  bushel  of  wheat  exported  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  Another  point  should  be  remembered.  It  is  England’s 
free  trade  which  gives  us  a  market  for  our  surplus  agriculture.  Let 
that  market  be  taken  away  and  the  harvests  would  rot  ungathered  in 
the  field,  and  the  farmers  would  be  paupers  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
plenty.  Protection  threatens  that  market.  This  day  a  bitter  contest 
is  being  waged  in  England  between  the  Free  Traders  and  Fair  Trad¬ 
ers,  as  they  call  themselves.  The  latter  propose  to  retaliate  with  a 
tariff  upon  the  countries  which  have  a  tariff  against  England.  The 
proposition  upon  which  they  are  most  united  is  to  place  a  duty  of 
20  cents  on  every  American  bushel  of  wheat.  The  result  is  doubtful. 
If  the  Free  Traders  are  beaten,  the  American  farmer  will,  at  a  heavy 
cost,  learn  a  lesson  of  protection  which  need  never  be  learned  if  they 
would  at  once  support  free  trade  here.  Agriculture,  is  thus  robbed 
and  embarrassed  by  protection,  and  its  chief  foreign  market  endan¬ 
gered. 

.  And  what  have  protectionists  to  say  to  justify  the  death  of  com¬ 
merce  and  paralysis  of  agriculture?  The  only  reason  urged  is  that 
it  is  necessary  to  build  up  home  industries  in  the  way  of  manufact¬ 
uring  and  pay  higher  wages  to  American  labor.  Even  if  protection 
did  this,  it  wrould  be  no  excuse  for  the  serious  injury  it  inflicts  upon 
other  industries.  But  it  does  not  do  it.  Its  influence  is  as  baneful 
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upon  manufacturing  and  labor  as  it  is  upon  commerce  and  agriculture. 
Look  at  its  effect  upon  manufacturing.  Three-fourths  of  the  success¬ 
ful  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  become  rich  through  the 
making  of  patented  articles.  Having  the  protection  of  the  patent 
laws,  they  can  charge  what  they  please  for  what  they  make.  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  that  the  only  effect  of  the  protective  system  upon 
them  is  to  increase  the  price  of  the  material  they  require,  and  thus  do 
them  an  injury.  As  for  the  most  of  the  other  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  protection  takes  away  from  them  nearly  all  it  gives  them. 
From  two  of  the  principal  protected  industries  we  have  testimony  to 
this  effect.  A  leading  paper  manufacturer  told  me  that  manufact¬ 
urers  of  that  product  could  well  afford  to  have  the  protection  taken 
off  from  paper,  if  protection  were  also  taken  off  of  everything  they 
were  required  to  buy  in  order  to  make  paper.  A  woolen  manufact¬ 
urer  at  the  tariff  convention  in  this  city  said  that  if  the  law  would 
give  him  free  trade  in  bricks,  building  material,  coal,  machinery,  wool 
and  other  materials,  he  would  take  free  trade  for  his  woolen  goods. 
What  is  this  but  to  say  that  all  that  protection  gives  to  the  woolen 
manufacturer  it  takes  away  from  him  in  the  increased  prices  it  makes 
for  the  articles  he  is  compelled  to  buy  ?  Protection,  too,  limits  the 
market  of  the  American  manufacturers.  They  avowedly  make  for 
the  50,000,000  people  of  the  United  States  only.  The  time  surely 
comes  when  there  is  more  than  the  country  can  consume.  What  is 
to  become  of  the  surplus?  The  increased  price  which  protection 
occasions  disables  it  from  going  abroad,  and  it  therefore  remains 
to  stifle  the  sources  of  its  production.  The  larger  and  freer  the 
market  the  greater  the  demand ;  the  greater  the  demand  the  greater 
the  manufacturer’s  prosperity.  Why  not  manufacture  for  the  thou¬ 
sand  millions  of  the  world?  England  does.  With  what  magnificent 
results!  From  1840  to  1880  under  free  trade,  England’s  exports  in¬ 
creased  from  $500,000,000  to  nearly  $1,500,000,000,  and  the  total  of  her 
foreign  trade  from  $800,000,000  to  nearly  $4,000,000,000.  Last  year  Amer¬ 
ica  sold  of  manufactured  goods  to  Australia,  Asia  and  Africa  $4,000,- 
000  worth,  while  England  to  the  same  countries  sold  $460,000,000 
worth.  The  total  of  America’s  manufactures  exported  was  $85,000,- 
000,  while  of  England’s  it  was  $1,000,000,000.  The  world  is  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  manufactured  articles.  Why  should  England  do  it  all? 
We  have  raw  material  in  the  greatest  abundance;  Iron  and  coal  can 
be  tumbled  from  the  mountain  side  into  the  furnaces,  while  in  En¬ 
gland  they  must  go  under  the  land  and  under  the  sea.  We  have 
cheaper  food.  We  have  skill  and  ingenuity  equal  to  theirs.  Why  not 
begin  to  manufacture  for  the  world  ?  Break  down  the  barriers  of 
protection  and  it  will  soon  begin,  and  I  predict  the  day  will  not  be  far 
distant  until  America  will  have  more  than  half  of  that  immense 
foreign  trade  which  England  now  monopolizes. 

But  the  objector  says  we  cannot  compete  with  England  because 
of  the  higher  wages  American  laborers  receive.  Protection,  therefore, 
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should  be  maintained  to  keep  wages  high.  A  more  monstrous  untruth 
was  never  uttered.  The  wages  in  England  are  50  per  cent  higher 
than  they  were  under  protection.  They  are  30  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  protected  countries  on  the  continent,  and,  most  astounding 
fact  of  all,  the  statistics  of  the  late  census  show  that  the  cash  wages 
xeceived  by  the  English  operative  in  the  most  important  industries 
are  higher  than  those  paid  in  this  country.  In  the  woolen  and  cotton 
mills  of  Massachusetts  in  1880,  the  adult  operative  received  $8.30  per 
week  for  sixty  hours’  labor,  and  in  Manchester  they  received  $8  for 
fifty-six  hours’  labor.  In  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  the  average 
wages  paid  per  week  to  adult  operators  in  the  United  States  was  $7.40 
per  week,  and  in  England  for  the  same  term  it  was  $7.65.  This  was 
in  1880,  a  booming  year  for  all  manufacturing  industries.  E or  years 
before  that  time,  the  American  laborer  was  out  of  employment  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  the  time,  while  the  English  laborer  had  con¬ 
tinuous  and  steady  employment.  And  remember  that  all  this  is  with 
the  expenses  of  living  40  per  cent  cheaper  in  England  than  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  How  preposterous  the  argument,  therefore,  that  our  protective 
tariff  must  be  maintained  to  give  higher  wages  to  the  laborer,  when 
under  free  trade  in  England  the  laborer  is  better  paid  than  in  America 
in  the  most  important  of  protected  industries.  This  fact  is  just  what 
should  have  been  anticipated.  Protection  tends  to  diminish  wages. 
Material  and  labor  enter  into  all  manufacturing.  Whatever  increases 
the  price  of  material  tends  to  diminish  the  wages  fund.  As  protection 
does  this  it  must  tend  to  diminish  wages.  There  can  be  no  increase  in 
wages  unless  there  can  be  an  increase  in  the  capital  properly  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  payment  of  wages.  Protection  does  not  increase  capital.  It 
keeps  out  foreign  capital  which  can  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
manufacturing  when  material  is  cheaper.  It  drives  out  foreign  capital 
which  seeks  investment  in  manufacturing  for  foreign  markets  because 
cheaper  material  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  An  instance  of  this  is  af¬ 
forded  in  the  case  of  certain  sewing  machine  manufacturers,  who 
wanted  to  compete  with  England  in  the  foreign  market.  They  could 
not  do  it  here,  so  they  lease  forty  acres  of  land  close  to  Edinburgh,  in 
Scotland,  where  they  are  going  to  employ  4,000  men,  to  be  paid  with 
American  capital.  A  splendid  instance,  indeed,  of  the  tender  care  of 
protection  for  the  American  laborer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  protection  commerce  perishes,  agriculture 
suffers,  manufacturing  languishes,  labor  starves.  Why  hesitate  to 
call  upon  free  trade  to  bring  relief?  This  is  free  America.  For  a 
century  we  have  had  free  speech  and  a  free  press.  Through  the  blood, 
the  death,  and  the  graves  of  the  war,  we  have  free  soil  and  free  men. 
Why  alone  in  this  free  land  should  trade  be  in  shackles  and  slavery  ? 
Above  all,  why  should  the  Democratic  party  hesitate  in  its  advocacy 
of  free  trade?  Its  traditions  and  teachings  approve  the  doctrine. 
One  of  its  most  notable  victories  was  won  in  1844  in  its  defense.  It 
has  been  advocated  by  all  the  great  Democratic  leaders  from  Thomas 
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Jefferson  to  1860.  It  comes  to  us  by  lineal  political  descent,  to  be 
maintained  as  our  ancestors  maintained  it.  Remember,  too,  that  the 
science  of  political  economy  approves  the  doctrine.  The  educators  of 
the  country  are  teaching  it  to  our  ingenious  youth.  The  culture  and 
intellect  of  the  country  approve  it.  Let  the  Democratic  party  with¬ 
out  delay  fling  the  banner  of  free  trade  to  the  air.  Thousands  who 
have  never  been  with  us  will  join  us.  The  educated  thought  of  the 
country  will  give  us  its  support.  The  sympathies  of  the  enlightened 
of  the  world  will  be  with  us.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  young  culture 
of  the  country  will  infuse  new  spirit  into  the  old  organization,  and 
soon  the  victory  which  truth  always  wins  over  error  will  restore  the 
party  of  the  people  to  the  places  of  power  which  it  honored  and  illu¬ 
minated  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

HON.  JAMES  R.  DOOLITTLE. 

To  the  toast,  “  Opposition  to  Monopolies,”  Hon.  James  R.  Doo¬ 
little  made  the  following  response : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  can  respond  to  that  toast 
with  all  my  heart ;  for,  “  Down  with  monopoly,”  is  the  battle-cry  of 
freedom.  It  always  has  been.  It  always  will  be.  The  struggle 
against  monopoly— of  common  right  against  special  privilege— is  no 
new  warfare.  It  is  old  as  our  government ;  aye,  older.  In  truth,  our 
Government  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  that  struggle — a  struggle  which 
began  more  than  1,800  years  ago. 

At  a  time  when  the  arms  of  Rome  held  the  world  in  chains,  when 
the  high  priests  and  pharisees  claimed  all  the  religion,  wealth,  learn¬ 
ing  and  respectability  of  the  Jews,  a  carpenter’s  son,  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth,  began  a  warfare  against  monopoly  in  every  form.  In  one  sen¬ 
tence  of  seven  words,  he  laid  the  ax  at  the  root  of  it— “  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  Ever  since  he  uttered  it,  it  has  been 
ringing  through  the  ages.  It  is  ringing  yet.  It  has  changed,  and  is 
changing  hour  by  hour,  the  civilization  and  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  mankind.  Those  words,  so  simple  of  themselves,  more 
powerful  than  armies,  reached  and  inspired  the  souls  of  men,  setting 
them  on  fire.  The  spiritual  fires  thus  kindled  have  burned  more  and 
more  brightly  through  all  these  centuries.  The  conflict  of  right  against 
wrong,  of  equality  against  caste,  of  freedom  against  slavery,  went  on, 
for  sixteen  centuries,  in  every  form  and  every  where— in  Church  and  in 
State,  in  Cabinet  and  Assembly,  in  cloister  and  in  university,  as  well 
as  upon  many  a  bloody  field  of  battle.  Midst  crumbling  empires  and 
rising  and  falling  kingdoms,  the  irresistible  conflict  went  right  onr 
from  age  to  age. 

Though  progress  in  a  single  generation  was  slow,  still  there  was 
progress.  Though  often  defeated,  humanity  gained  strength  with 
every  struggle;  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  centuries,  great  progress, 
great  victories,  great  triumphs  had  been  achieved.  But  there  seemed 
not  to  be  sufficient  room  in  the  Old  World  for  a  field  upon  which  the 
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great  and  crowning  victory  for  mankind  could  be  won.  In  the  full¬ 
ness  of  time,  and,  in  the  providence  of  God,  there  was  a  change  of 
base— from  the  Old  World  to  the  Hew,  which,  it  would  seem,  was  re¬ 
served  for  that  very  purpose— reserved  for  a  government  opposed  to 
all  monopoly,  its  corner-stone  being  the  equal  rights  of  man.  Here, 
in  this  Hew  World,  humanity  gained  the  vantage-ground.  The  great 
Republic— the  Republic  of  the  ages,  the  outgrowth  of  this  long  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  centuries— at  length  appeared  in  1776. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  every  State,  in  theory,  are  all  right.  They  are  all 
pledged  in  favor  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity— all  pledged  against 
monopoly  and  special  privilege. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these,  there  have  suddenly  grown  up  in 
this  country  the  most  gigantic  monopolies  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
in  the  form  of  railway  and  other  moneyed  corporations. 

For  example,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (the  extent  of  whose 
affairs  has  just  come  to  light),  started  in  1868,  with  only  $1,000,000 
capital.  In  1880,  in  twelve  years  only,  it  divided,  in  profits,  over  $10,- 
000,000,  and  increased  its  capital  from  $1,000,000  to  $25,000,000.  It  now 
holds  an  absolute  monopoly  of  one  of  the  four  great  staples  of  ex¬ 
port.  To  enable  it  to  grasp  such  vast  sums,  and  to  break  down  all  its 
competitors,  the  four  trunk-line  railways  from  West  to  East  paid  back 
to  it  in  rebates  on  transportation  ($10,151,218)  over  $10,000,000  in  the 
short  period  of  eighteen  months. 

What  those  four  railway  kings  did  for  this  corporation  they  can 
do  for  another,  and  give  to  it  a  monopoly  of  some  other  great  staple. 

While  our  people  have  been  fighting  for  the  Union,  and  to  put 
down  one  species  of  monopoly  in  the  form  of  negro  slavery,  there  has 
suddenly  grown  up  in  this  Republic  an  empire  of  confederated  rail¬ 
ways— an  empire  of  gigantic,  and  as  they  claim,  of  irresponsible 
power,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  which  threatens  to 
revolutionize  the  Government,  and  to  enslave  us  all— East  and  West, 
Horth  and  South— white  and  black.  The  powers  of  that  empire  are 
so  great  and  overshadowing  that  a  distinguished  Senator,  late  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  was  forced  to  say :  There  are  in  this  country 
four  men  who,  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  possess  and  frequently  ex¬ 
ercise  powers  which  neither  Congress  nor  any  State  Legislature  would 
dare  to  exert— powers  which,  if  exercised  in  Great  Britain,  would 
shake  the  throne  to  its  very  foundation.  These  men  may  at  any  time 
and  for  any  reason  satisfactory  to  themselves,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
reduce  the  value  of  property  in  the  United  States  by  hundreds  of 
millions.  They  may,  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  disarrange  and 
embarrass  business,  depress  one  city  or  locality,  and  build  up  another, 
enrich  one  individual  and  ruin  his  competitors. 

These  confederated  railroads  not  only  tax  the  commerce  of  the 
people  “  all  it  will  bear  ”  to  enrich  themselves,  but  spend  large  sums 
to  control  elections  and  to  influence  legislation.  In  1868,  one  railway 
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alone  spent  more  than  $1,000,000  for  that  purpose,  and  charged  it  to 
the  “India-rubber  account”  of  “extra  and  legal  services.”  (Hep- 
burne,  Rep.,  Watson’s  testimony,  p.  366.) 

They  not  only  seek  to  control  elections  and  judicial  appointments, 
but  to  control,  improperly,  judicial  decisions.  A  man  of  standing 
before  the  Committee  of  Commerce  at  Washington,  in  January,  1880,. 
said  he  heard  the  counsel  of  one  great  railway  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  one  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  threaten  that  court  with*  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  his  clients  if  it  decided  against  them.  No  wonder,  he 
added,  “  all  the  blood  in  my  body  tingled  with  shame  at  the  humiliat¬ 
ing  spectacle.” 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  the  war  for  the  Union  is  over;  ne¬ 
gro  slavery  is  gone  forever.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived.  The  strug¬ 
gle  against  monopoly,  injustice  and  oppression  is  not  ended.  It  is 
only  taking  on  new  forms.  The  great  and  crowning  struggle  in  the 
trial  of  man’s  capacity  for  self-government  is  yet  to  come.  As  I  see 
it,  and  feel  it  coming,  and  that  it  may  be  very  near,  how  I  wish,  some¬ 
times,  that  youth  might  come  again !  Above  all,  how  do  I  wish  we 
had  another  Gen.  Jackson  to  lead  us  in  that  struggle. 

Look  where  we  will,  the  dangers  of  monopoly  threaten  us  on 
every  hand.  The  monopoly  of  Coolie  immigration  by  the  Chinese  six 
companies,  with  all  its  attendant  vices  and  degradation,  threatens 
California,  and  all  the  Pacific  States. 

Polygamy,  another  Asiatic  institution,  founded  upon  slavery  and 
monopoly  of  women,  holds  Utah,  and  threatens  all  our  mountain  Ter¬ 
ritories. 

While  dealing  with  those  great  questions  and  leaving  no  duty  un¬ 
done  to  solve  them,  let  us  not  forget  the  great  question  of  the  hour  i& 
this :  Shall  corporations  be  our  servants,  or  our  masters  ?  Shall  we, 
ourselves,  be  freemen  or  slaves  ?  Is  this  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  ?  Or,  is  this  to  be  a  government  of  cor¬ 
porations,  by  the  managers  of  corporations,  to  rob  the  people  and  to 
enrich  themselves? 

I  have  not  time,  and  this  is  not  the  occasion,  to  say  more  than 
this:  I  trust  we  may  be  able  to  put  forward  another  great,  earnest 
and  patriotic  man— every  inch  a  man — who,  like  Gen.  Jackson,  may 
lead  and  inspire  us  in  the  coming  struggle — inspire  us  to  do  nothing 
which  is  not  clearly  right,  and  to  submit  to  nothing  wrong.  When 
the  battle  waxes  hot,  let  us  take  good  care  to  destroy  nothing  great,  or 
good,  or  useful,  but  with  firm  purpose  and  steady  hand,  let  us  over¬ 
come,  restrain  and  remove  all  the  evils  of  monoplv,  by  teaching  all 
corporations  that  they,  as  creatures,  are  not  above  their  creators ;  that 
they  were  made  by  the  people,  and  are  bound  to  serve  the  people,  upon 
equal  terms,  and  for  reasonable  compensation ;  that  railways,  espe¬ 
cially,  are  public  common  carriers  for  the  people,  and  not  their  masters 
or  oppressors. 

I  conclude  my  response  to  this  toast  in  the  words  of  Gen.  Jack- 
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son  to  the  Senate,  nearly  fifty  years  ago— and  no  more  eloquent  words 
are  found  in  the  English  tongue :  I  would  persuade  my  countrymen 
that  it  is  not  in  a  splendid  government,  supported  by  powerful  mo¬ 
nopolies  and  aristocratical  establishments,  that  they  will  find  happi¬ 
ness,  or  their  liberties  protection,  but  in  a  plain  system— void  of  pomp, 
protecting  all,  and  granting  favors  to  none— dispensing  its  blessings, 
like  the  dews  of  heaven,  unseen  and  unfelt,  save  in  the  freshness  and 
beauty  they  contribute  to  produce.  It  is  such  a  government  that  the 
genius  of  our  people  requires — such  a  one  only,  under  which  our  States 
may  remain,  for  ages  to  come,  united,  prosperous  and  free. 

HON.  HENRY  WATTERSON. 

The  toast,  “  The  Democratic  Press,”  was  responded  to  by  Hon. 
Henry  Watterson,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  : 

Since  the  days  of  Ritchie  and  Blair,  a  change,  and  a  very  great 
change,  has  come  over  the  spirit  and  practice  of  journalism  in  this 
country.  From  Jackson  to  Buchanan,  each  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion  had  an  organ  in  the  national  capital,  which  got  its  cue  from  the 
White  House  and  gave  laws  to  the  Democratic  party  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  press.  Not  a  vestige  of  this  system  remains.  The  enormous 
development  of  the  newspaper  business  has  made  the  collection  of 
news  the  first  condition  of  newspaper  success ;  this  collection  of  news 
is,  in  turn,  a  matter  of  organization  and  large  and  costly  machinery ; 
and,  consequently,  those  newspapers  flourish  only  which  respond  to 
the  prevailing  demand  for  information. 

Again,  the  press  being  almost  as  much  a  creature  of  tendencies  as 
conditions,  the  irresistible  impetus  of  currency  has  for  a  score  of 
years  been  upon  the  side  of  the  Republican  press,  which,  to  immense 
energy  in  the  collection  of  the  news,  has  joined  a  potent  and  elastic 
representation  of  the  movement  and  temper  of  the  time. 

It  seems,  sir,  necessary  that  I  should  say  this,  because  a  fitting 
response  to  the  sentiment  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  assign  me 
must  needs  be  an  apology  for  “  The  Democratic  Press.”  It  is  no  longer 
a  power  in  the  land.  It  no  longer  issues  the  decrees  of  administra¬ 
tions  nor  unfolds  the  policies  of  government,  nor  echoes  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  It  is,  indeed, but  a  poor  relation ;  sincere,  loyal — full  of  cour¬ 
age  and  hope — but,  like  the  party,  divided,  irresolute  and  purpose¬ 
less. 

If  there  were  no  remedy  for  this  unhappy  state,  I  should  not  vent¬ 
ure— particularly  upon  an  occasion  so  brilliant  and  joyous  as  this — 
to  touch  upon  it.  I  should  hold  my  tongue  and  nurse  my  regrets  in 
silence.  But  there  is  a  remedy ;  there  is  a  remedy  for  both  the  party 
and  its  press;  and,  feeling  that  we  have  ended  the  years  of  famine, 
and  seeing — or  thinking  I  see — in  the  future  years  of  plenty  and  power 
awaiting  us,  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  charge  me  with  a  disposition  to 
chill  your  enthusiasm,  if,  in  presenting  “  The  Democratic  Press,”  I 
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dwell  somewhat  more  upon  what  it  ought  to  be  than  what  it  is. 
You  will  bear  in  mind  that  I,  myself,  am  nothing  if  not  a  Democratic 
journalist,  and  that  I  claim  no  immunity  from  criticism  upon  my  own 
behalf.  On  the  contrary,  no  man  has  encountered  more  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  our  peculiar  condition  than  I  have,  or  is  more  conscious  of 
short  coming. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  Democratic  press  must  realize  that  there 
has  been  a  deluge.  Old  things  have  been  swept  away.  He  who  looks 
backward  shall  share  the  fate  of  Lot’s  wife;  he  alone  who  looks  for¬ 
ward  shall  live,  move  and  have  a  being.  That  the  Democratic  party 
has  survived  the  deluge  is  of  good  augury.  It  tells  us  that  its  exist¬ 
ence  has  been  prolonged  for  some  great  purpose.  It  is  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  press  to  understand  that  within  that  purpose  are  bound  up  no 
re-actions  and  no  revenges.  The  Democratic  party  cannot  come  into 
power,  and  ought  not  to  come  into  power  as  an  avenging  deity,  still 
less  a  destroying  angel.  It  must  come  in,  if  it  come  in  at  all,  as  the 
party  of  action,  not  re-action ;  the  party  of  reform,  not  redress ;  the 
party  of  to-day  not  of  yesterday,  applying  its  energies  to  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  country  and  itself  to  the  new  and  extraordinary  con¬ 
ditions  which  modern  science,  invention  and  research  have  wrought 
wherever  the  tinkle  of  the  telephone  is  heard  and  the  sparkle  of  the 
electric  light  is  seen. 

You  will  say  that  these  are  but  glittering  generalities,  and  lacking 
in  specification.  Sir,  I  will  be  specific.  I  mean  “  tariff  for  revenue 
only.”  I  mean  the  obliteration  of  navigation  laws  which  have  driven 
our  flag  from  the  high  seas.  I  mean  the  divorcement  of  civil  service 
from  party  service.  I  mean  a  careful  and  just  revision  of  our  national 
banking  system— which  I  conceive  the  best  banking  system  we  have 
ever  had,  and  which,  with  certain  needful  modifications,  essential  both 
to  its  preservation  and  the  equities  of  taxation,  I  would  relegate  to 
the  place  in  business  where  it  belongs  and  whither  it  should  have  been 
sent  long  ago.  I  mean  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  millions,  where  it  should  be  funded  and  made  perpetual.  The 
people  are  being  taxed  too  much.  The  debt  is  being  p'aid  too  fast. 
All  taxes  should  be  levied  with  an  eye  solely  to  revenue,  and  no  more 
revenue  should  be  collected  than  is  required  to  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  carry  the  debt 

The  key  to  all  these  propositions— the  pivot  around  which  they 
are  grouped  and  about  which  they  turn — is  to  be  found  in  that  simple 
sentence,  “A  tariff  for  revenue  only.”  It  is  not  my  sentence. 
I  never  invented  it  nor  discovered  it ;  though  I  would  no  more  dream 
of  compiling  a  Democratic  platform  without  it  than  I  would  think  of 
issuing  an  edition  of  the  Hew  Testament  without  Christ’s  sermon  on 
the  mount.  It  is  axiomatic,  and  taken  bodily  out  of  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  enunciation  of  Democratic  principles— on  which  we  won  a  glo¬ 
rious  national  victory— the  matchless  platform  adopted  at  St.  Louis 
in  1876.  I  would  not  surrender  a  word  of  it,  nor  a  syllable.  It  ex- 
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presses  with  precision  the  exact  position  of  the  party  upon  the  tariff, 
that  when  the  Government  gets  its  taxes,  then  and  there  the  tax  shall 
stop.  Whatever  “incidental  protection”  that  affords — well,  it  affords 
—and  let  protectionists  make  the  most  of  it.  In  truth  they  had  bet¬ 
ter,  for  protection,  like  slavery,  is  doomed ;  only,  unlike  slavery,  it 
will  not  linger  so  long  upon  the  stage  to  baffle  freemen  and  stay  the 
march  of  freedom.  It  cannot  become  a  sectionalist,  as  slavery 
did.  It  cannot  get  into  religion  as  slavery  did.  Yet  it  is  as  mon¬ 
strous  in  every  respect  as  slavery  was.  Looking  back  into  that  far-off 
time,  it  staggers  the  mind  to  contemplate  how  long  the  institution 
of  slavery  did  stand  against  reason,  common  .sense,  humanity  and 
public  policy.  All  men  now  admit  that  there  was  not  an  argument 
to  support  it.  The  present  generation  of  men  can  but  illy  compre¬ 
hend  how  it  survived  the  agitations  of  a  single  general  election.  It 
is  gone,  thank  God,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it;  but  its  history  is  full  of 
instruction  ana  warning.  It  tells  us,  in  thunder  tones,  to  beware  of 
the  sophistries,  the  arrogance  and  the  power  of  oligarchism,  and  to 
behold  in  the  jobbery  and  robbery  of  protection  a  new  slavery, 
rearing  its  lofty  head  to  threaten  the  people  and  curse  the  land. 

Fellow  Democrats,  the  road  before  us  is  straight,  broad  and  open! 
Do  not  allow7  yourselves  to  be  lured  off  the  highway.  Do  not  give  up 
to  demagogues  what  wras  meant  for  the  country.  Look  forward,  not 
backward ;  or,  if  you  must  go  back,  go  as  far  back  as  the  lost  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  and  return  clasping  them  to  your 
heart.  You  have  your  enemy  at  last  not  merely  divid  ed,  but  occupy 
ing  a  false  and  untenable  position.  The  attenuated  fusion  in  the  South 
— the  liaison  between  the  machine  and  the  mob — is  in  every  way  agra¬ 
rian  and  corrupt.  It  will  not  be  a  great  while  before  the  intelligence 
•of  the  country  realizes  that  it  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  national 
credit.  Place  the  old  Democratic  flag-ship  in  line  of  battle;  clear  the 
decks  for  action;  pitch  the  fools  into  the  sea  and  send  the  soreheads 
below,  and,  with  Freedom’s  signals  flying  at  the  mast-head,  give  her, 
prayerfully,  confidently,  to  the  God  of  storms,  the  battle  and  the 
breeze ! 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  ALLEN. 

In  replying  to  the  toast,  “  The  Monroe  Doctrine,”  Hon.  William  J. 
Allen,  of  Carbondale,  Ill.,  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

Your  Chairman  has  made  two  mistakes  in  introducing  me  to  you 
this  evening;  first,  in  promising  anything  of  an  elegant  character  at 
all  from  me  on  this  occasion;  and  second,  in  locating  me  in  Monroe 
County.  I  am  from  Jackson  County. 

It  is,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  by  far  too  late  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  briefest  response  to  the  toast  which  has  been 
assigned  me.  I  see  around  me  those  who  doubtless  recollect  the  time 
when  “  The  Monroe  Doctrine,”  seemingly  at  least,  had  a  much  stronger 
hold  upon  the  public  mind  than  is  credited  to  it  to-day.  In  1828,  when 
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the  illustrious  hero  and  statesman,  the  anniversary  of  whose  birth 
you  celebrate  to-night,  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States,  all  the  public  men  of  the  country,  whether  belonging  to  his 
party  or  any  other,  let  pass  no  opportunity  without  affirming  and 
re-affirming  “  The  Monroe  Doctrine  ”  as  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
creed  of  this  Government.  Now,  amidst  the  greed  for  office,  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  officials  and  the  various  claims  for  personal  and  political 
aggrandizement,  we  hear  but  little  of  this  Doctrine.  This  forebodes- 
no  good  to  our  people.  But  what  was  “  The  Monroe  Doctrine  ?  ”  It 
never  involved,  in  my  view,  any  economic  or  commercial  question. 
Its  solution  would  depend  upon  other  principles.  Give  us  a  wise  and 
just  revision  of  the  tariff  and  we  can  build  up  trade  with  the  South 
American  and  Central  American  States  and  with  Mexico.  “  The  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  ”  is  intended,  not  for  the  purpose  of  extending  our  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  other  nations,  but  as  a  great  political  doctrine, 
which,  forty  years  ago,  was  interwoven  with  and  became  a  part  of  the 
settled  policy  of  this  Government.  Its  great  author  was  admirably 
adapted  to  its  promulgation.  Long  before  its  announcement,  one  of 
the  wisest  of  statesmen  and  safest  of  diplomats,  Jefferson,  in  urging  the 
appointment  of  a  Minister  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Liv¬ 
ingston  in  the  then  pending  negotiations  for  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
said :  “  But  some  men  are  born  for  the  public.  Nature,  in  fitting  them 
for  the  service  of  the  human  race  on  a  broad  scale,  has  stamped  them 
with  the  evidence  of  their  destiny  and  their  duty.”  Jefferson  never 
flattered.  He  was  simply  describing  a  class  of  whom  he  considered 
Monroe  the  foremost,  and  his  judgment  has  been  verified.  When 
France  held  Louisiana  and  Spain,  Florida,  there  was  much  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  affairs  for  profound  solicitude.  Jefferson  acquired  the  one  and 
Monroe  the  other,  and  it  was  soon  thereafter,  in  1823,  while  the  wars 
were  still  being  urged  by  Spain  to  conquer  her  so-called  South  Amer¬ 
ican  possessions,  the  author  of  this  great  political  doctrine,  in  his  Mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress,  said,  in  substance,  that  the  United  States  can  never 
give  its  assent  to  any  foreign  government  holding  principles  inimical 
to  those  held  by  us  to  establish  or  found  governments  hostile  to  us  on 
this  hemisphere.  The  country  responded  heartily  and  this  doctrine 
was  formulated. 

With  Democrats  it  has  ever  been  an  eternal  doctrine.  Yes,  we 
want,  we  need,  we  demand  the  whole  hemisphere  for  the  extension  of 
our  great  Democratic  form  of  government,  our  political  institutions 
and  our  power.  The  Democratic  party  has  ever  sought  the  upholding 
of  constitutional  liberty  and  the  true  principles  of  good  government. 
It  must  still  remain  on  guard.  Holding  itself  undefiled  by  the  blan¬ 
dishments  of  power,  it  is  still  capable,  by  virtue  of  the  strength  of  its 
principles  and  the  integrity  of  its  faith,  to  take  care  of  the  institutions 
of  our  fathers.  The  forms  of  government  must  give  way  to  that  of 
Democracy,  in  this  country  at  least.  One  of  our  Senators  declared,  a 
few  days  ago,  at  Washington,  in  substance,  that  we  can  exclude  any 
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race  or  people  in  which  are  lacking  the  elements  of  good  citizenship 
from  our  shores.  This,  on  the  doctrine  that  our  highest  and  best  in¬ 
terests  are  to  exclude  people  inimical  to  us.  He  was  undoubtedly  right 
on  the  question  of  power.  If  we  can  exclude  obnoxious  and  danger¬ 
ous  people,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  exclude  obnoxious  gov¬ 
ernments  and  institutions  such  as  menace  ours.  But  let  “  The  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine”  come  to  the  front.  It  will  stimulate  our  progress,  in¬ 
crease  our  respect  for  American  institutions  and  strengthen  our  love 
for  constitutional  liberty.  Every  square  foot  of  this  grand  country 
for  free,  Democratic  institutions;  not  one  square  inch  for  despotism. 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  MERRICK. 

The  toast  “ The  Future  of  the  Republic”  was  responded  to  by 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Merrick,  of  Washington  City,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

Although  any  allusion  to  matters  that  are  of  a  personal  character 
may  be  out  of  place,  I  cannot  forbear  the  expression  of  my  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  the  members  of  the  Iroquois  Club  in 
asking  me  to  partake  of  their  hospitality  and  giving  me  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  re-union  with  my  old  friends  of  Chicago.  It  is  now  nearly 
twenty  years  since  I  ceased  to  be  a  resident  of  this  city,  and  nothing 
could  afford  me  more  gratification  than  the  assurance  I  have  received 
that  I  am  still  retained  in  friendly  remembrance  by  my  associates  and 
companions  of  long  ago.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  and 
warmly  reciprocate  your  feeling  of  good-will. 

Affliction  is  the  surest  test  of  love,  and,  when  your  homes  were 
laid  in  ashes  by  one  of  the  most  direful  visitations  that  ever  came 
upon  a  community,  the  wail  of  suffering  from  afar  swept  over  the 
chords  of  my  heart,  which  vibrating  with  sensitive  pain,  repeated  the 
doleful  sound  to  the  people  among  whom  I  was  living,  and  in  their 
behalf  I  sent  back  to  my  suffering  friends  a  response  of  practical  al¬ 
leviation.  But,  even  then,  knowing  you  as  I  did,  I  believed  and  felt 
that  though  your  homes  might  be  reduced  to  ashes  and  your  fortunes 
scattered  to  the  winds  that  fanned  the  flames,  your  tremendous  en¬ 
ergy  would  arise  from  the  disaster  with  redoubled  vigor,  and  drop¬ 
ping  only  a  single  tear  upon  the  ruins  of  the  past,  your  ever  active 
and  resistless  enterprise  would  lay  upon  the  embers  of  the  desolation 
while  they  were  even  yet  smoldering,  the  foundations  of  a  grander 
and  more  wonderful  city  than  that  which  had  been  demolished. 

Realization  has  exceeded  the  expectations  of  hope,  and  within  a 
few  years  since  its  ruin,  the  city  by  the  lake  has  reared  its  majestic 
and  proud  front  to  the  heavens  with  more  extended  dimensions,  of 
firmer  solidity  of  structure,  and  greater  amplitude  of  splendor  than 
has  ever  before  been  seen  on  this  continent,  and  it  is  to-day  the 
marvel  and  wonder  of  the  world.  Who  can  measure  the  power,  or 
count  the  wealth,  or  touch  with  anticipating  thought  the  height,  or 
paint  in  words  the  resplendent  glory  of  the  future  of  a  republic  whose 
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citizens  have  borne,  and  suffered,  and  risen,  and  recuperated  as  you 
have  borne,  suffered,  risen  and  recuperated?  Disaster  only  quickened 
enterprise,  and  energy  beating  away  the  darkness  of  adversity  brought 
forth  the  dawn  of  prosperity  to  illumine  the  gloom  of  the  night  be¬ 
fore  its  shadows  had  even  begun  deepening.  In  your  experience  you 
have  illustrated  the  self-reliant  power,  the  indomitable  will,  and  the 
all-conquering  energy  of  the  American  citizen.  A  people-  of  such 
wonderful  capabilities,  possessing  a  domain  as  vast  as  ours,  with 
every  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  readily  answering  everywhere  to 
the  demands  of  agricultural  labor  and  swelling  everywhere  with  ex¬ 
haustless  mineral  resources  ready  for  the  miner’s  gathering  hand,  need 
for  the  development  of  wealth  and  greatness  and  the  glory  of  their 
country  simply  to  be  let  alone  by  the  ever-meddling  hand  of  legislation. 

If  I  were  asked  to  designate  in  a  single  phrase  the  cause  from 
which  industrial  pursuits  and  enterprises  and  progressive  development 
in  this  country  suffer  most  embarrassmsnt  and  most  annoyance,  I 
should  say  legislative  intermeddling.  Bentham  has  put  in  a  single 
sentence  a  world  of  the  wisest  political  philosophy.  He  says:  “The 
request  of  industry  to  the  government  is  as  modest  as  that  of  Dio¬ 
genes  to  Alexander—'  Stand  out  of  my  sunshine!”’ 

That  people  are  freest  who  are  governed  least.  I  care  not  what 
may  be  the  theoretical  form  of  their  political  organization,  whether 
it  be  Democratic  or  Republican,  aristocratic  or  monarchial,  they  are 
freest  who  feel  less  often  the  interfering  hand  of  the  Government. 
They  have  the  most  liberty  that  are  left  to  the  largest  exercise  of 
their  own  judgment  in  their  private  transactions,  their  industrial 
pursuits,  and  their  personal  enterprises.  They  stand  most  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  between  whom  and  that  sunlight  the  Government  comes  the 
least  frequently. 

Congressional  intermeddling  with  the  private  affairs  and  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  people  of  this  country  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American 
liberty  and  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  American  citizen.  In  their 
industrial  pursuits,  they  ask  the  Government  not  to  interfere  with 
their  freedom,  but  to  stand  out  of  their  sunshine.  American  enter¬ 
prise  needs  no  other  help  than  can  be  found  in  its  own  intrepid  dar¬ 
ing  and  unfettered  energy.  This  energy  has  laid  low  the  forests  and 
made  the  Western  wilderness  smile  like  a  garden,  and  it  plowed  every 
sea  until  Congressional  intermeddling  drove  it  from  the  commercial 
highways  of  the  world  and  obliged  it  to  furl  in  shame  and  ignominy 
the  national  banner  of  the  republic  which  has  become  under  our  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  federal  legislation  an  incumbrance  and  a  burthen  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  glory  and  a  protection.  Let  the  enterprises  of  the 
people  alone.  Let  it  alone  and  its  unfettered  wing  will  again  be  over 
the  waters  in  every  port,  and  in  every  land  where  remuneration  re¬ 
sponds  to  energy  and  trade  can  find  a  market. 

But  I  may  be  asked :  What  is  now  being  done  in  the  way  of  med¬ 
dling  legislation  ?  I  answer  that  mischievous  laws  now  on  the  statute 
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books  are  operating  every  day,  and  every  hour  to  oppress,  burthen  and 
harass  the  enterprises  of  the  people.  Instead  of  leaving  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  nation  to  take  their  own  course,  and  to  be  directed  by  a 
free  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  judgment,  these  industries  have 
been  troubled,  vexed  by  an  interminable  series  of  regulations  and 
enactments,  all  assumed  to  be  for  their  benefit,  but  all  operating  to 
their  grievous  injury. 

An  American  citizen  is  not  permitted  to  purchase  a  foreign-built 
ship  and  float  the  American  flag  from  its  mast-head,  though  she  may 
be  commanded  by  an  American,  officered  by  an  American  with  an 
exclusively  American  crew,  and  be  engaged  exclusively  in  American 
commerce. 

This  is  the  law  as  its  stands  upon  the  statute  books,  enacted  and 
defended  and  preserved  to  promote  the  welfare  of  a  favored  few.  If 
an  enterprising  citizen  proposes  to  build  his  ship  at  home,  in  one  of 
our  own  shipyards,  he  finds  that  the  protective  duty  on  iron  and  other 
material  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  vessel  is  so  exorbitant 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  pay  the  cost  and  compete  with  an 
English  ship,  built  at  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  price.  But  even  if 
he  already  owned  the  ship  and  she  were  on  the  waters,  he  could  not 
then  compete  with  an  English  vessel  if  he  were  engaged  only  in 
American  commerce.  The  ports  of  half  the  world  are  closed  against 
him  by  this  same  exorbitant  and  iniquitous  tariff,  which,  excluding 
from  our  markets  the  products  of  many  foreign  nations  with  whom 
we  formerly  traded,  compels  the  American  vessels  going  out  with  an 
American  cargo  to  return  in  ballast.  Congressional  intermeddling 
with  the  industries  of  the  country  by  an  unjust,  nefarious  and  op¬ 
pressive  tariff  has  driven  American  commerce  from  the  high  seas, 
burdened  inter-State  commerce  with  a  load  that  must  be  borne  by 
Western  producers,  and  fostering  the  interest  of  one  class  of  our 
people  at  the  expense  of  every  other;  by  an  ingeniously  devised  meas¬ 
ure  of  discrimination  and  system  of  duties  the  rich  are  made  richer 
and  the  poor  are  made  poorer  every  day  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  delivering  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  The 
Loan  Association  against  Topeka,  20th  volume  of  Wallace’s  report, 
says :  “  To  lay  with  one  hand  the  power  of  Govern  ment  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  citizen,  and  with  the  other  bestow  it  upon  favored  indi¬ 
viduals  to  aid  private  enterprises  and  build  up  private  fortunes,  is 
none  the  less  robbery  because  it  is  done  under  the  forms  of  law  and  is 
called  taxation.  This  is  not  legislation;  it  is  a  decree  under  legisla¬ 
tive  forms.” 

When  you  give  protection  under  the  name  of  taxation,  to  the  full 
extent  that  you  protect  one,  to  that  extent  do  you  rob  from  another. 
And,  as  a  tariff  is  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  under  a  grant  Of  the 
power  to  levy  taxes,  you  can  best  appreciate  the  iniquity  of  such  a 
measure  when  it  assumes  to  give  special  and  specific  protection  and 
benefits  to  some  favored  industry,  by  tearing  away  the  drapery  of 
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concealment  by  which  the  real  object  is  disguised,  and  proposing  that 
instead  of  the  protection  given  by  the  tariff,  an  actual  bounty  should 
be  voted  to  the  protected  class,  out  of  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  raised 
from  taxing  the  sweat  of  the  people’s  brow.  Buckle  says  in  his  great 
work,  that  the  most  valuable  additions  made  to  legislation  have  been 
enactments  destructive  of  preceding  legislation,  and  the  best  laws 
which  have  ever  been  passed  have  been  those  by  which  some  former 
laws  have  been  repealed.  We  have  reached  a  time  in  the  History  of 
this  country  when  the  wronged  people  of  the  nation  long  for  a  Con¬ 
gress  that  shall  emulate  the  glory  of  the  parliament  that  was  present 
to  Buckle’s  mind  when  he  wrote  that  plain  and  truthful  statement ; 
they  long  for  a  Congress  that  shall  repeal  such  existing  legislation  as 
meddles  with  industries  and  the  enterprises  of  the  people,  and  they 
desire  that  those  industries  and  those  enterprises  may  be  allowed  that 
unfettered  and  unvexed  liberty  they  have  the  right,  under  our  system 
to  enjoy.  “The  world  is  governed  too  much.”  The  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  scarcely  half  run  its  course  before  the  practical  experience 
of  nations  had  taught  philosophical  thinkers  this  great  truth.  Polit¬ 
ical  science  is  progressive ;  it  accumulates  wisdom  as  time  advances 
and  learns  by  experience  those  great  truths  which  find  practical  ex¬ 
pression  and  application  in  improved  political  systems.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  and  prominent  among  these  great  truths  and  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  now  recognized  is  that  which  keeps  governments  within  just  and 
proper  limits  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  and  arrests  the  political 
hand  when  it  is  reached  out  to  meddle  with  the  private  concerns  and 
business  interests  of  the  people.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  Democratic 
party,  £ind  that  party  is  founded  upon  this  great  principle  of  political 
action  that  in  reference  to  all  industrial  pursuits,  men  should  be  left 
to  honest  competition  without  governmental  favor  in  behalf  of  one 
or  governmental  restraint  upon  another.  My  friend,  Mr.  Watterson, 
has  said:  “ Look  not  back.  Recognize  that  there  has  been  a  flood.” 
I  agree  with  him.  Recognize  that  there  has  been  a  flood ;  that  it  has 
swept  away  what  we  rejoice  to  know  is  gone,  and  gone  forever;  but  I 
say  look  back,  and  look  back  beyond  the  flood  at  the  principles  that  con¬ 
trolled  the  Democratic  party  before  the  heavens  were  opened  to  pour 
down  their  deluge.  I  see  those  principles  to-night;  I  see  them  rising 
above  that  flood — the  principles  of  Jefferson  and  of  Jackson,  and  they 
tell  us  that  the  water  is  abating.  They  shape  themselves  into  the 
glorious  hues  of  tho  rainbow,  and  this  “  covenant  of  peace  ”  promises 
a  day  of  triumphal  glory  for  the  creed  delivered  us  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Republic,  and  which  we  are  here  to-night  to  proclaim,  to  honor 
and  to  avow. 

But  if  we  are  to  realize  the  fruits  of  our  convictions  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  •  our  country,  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Republic  in 
the  future  by  the  adoption  and  execution  of  that  wise  Democratic 
policy  upon  which  such  prosperity  so  much  depends,  there  are  some 
things  we  must  do,  some  lately  contracted  habits  we  must  change, 
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and  some  rules  of  conduct  we  must  adopt,  and  of  these,  I  will  speak 
to  you  bluntly  and  plainly.  Mr.  Vilas  has  said  that  we  invoke  here 
to-night  the  spirit  and  character  of  Jackson.  Men  of  the  Iroquois 
•Club — Democrats  of  the  country,  we  must  begin  by  invoking  for  our 
teachers  in  our  creed,  the  traditions  of  our  party  and  the  wisdom  of 
Jefferson,  and  we  must  then  invoke  for  the  maintenance  of  that  creed, 
the  courage,  the  firmness  and  the  fearless  earnestness  of  Jackson. 
We  must  revive  our  traditions  and  going  back  to  the  founders  of 
one  party,  sit  down  humbly  at  their  feet  and  from  their  lips  which 
were  touched  with  a  divine  political  wisdom,  accept  and  take  into 
our  heart  of  hearts  the  broad,  simple  and  grand  creed  of  the  old,  un¬ 
changed  and  never-dying  Democratic  faith.  What  we  believe,  we 
must  declare  and  avow  with  manly  hearts,  and  without  fear.  The 
very  mention  of  the  name  of  Jackson  suggests  open  sincerity,  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  patriotic  aspirations  and  dauntless  courage.  Imbued 
with  his  spirit,  we  will  defend  as  well  as  avow  our  faith  and  trust, 
•our  cause  the  power  of  truth.  Parties  seem  to  have  become,  to  a 
great  extent,  simply  combinations  of  men  without  the  cohesive 
power. of  a  common  sympathy  on  well-defined  and  clearly  understood 
political  principles.  We  have  already,  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
too  often  failed  to  succeed  by  tolerating  heresy  and  adopting  empir¬ 
ical  expedients  in  the  hope  of  achieving  an  easy  victory.  Political 
success  cannot  be  won  in  that  way.  The  people  will  not  give  their 
faith  to  that  party  which  has  no  well-defined  faith  of  its  own.  They 
will  not  follow  that  banner  which  to  an  East  wind  unfurls  a  side 
bearing  the  motto  of  “Protection,”  and  to  a  West  wind  another  side 
bearing  the  motto  of  “  Tariff  for  Revenue  only.”  The  people  will  not 
trust  those  who  are  lacking  in  sincerity ;  they  will  not  only  rely  upon 
those  who  are  wanting  in  courage ;  they  will  not  tolerate  those  who 
falter  in  a  double  sense ;  they  demand  consistency  in  purpose,  sin¬ 
cerity  in  declaration,  and  courage  in  action;  victory  can  only  be  won 
by  the  power  of  truth,  and  truth  can  only  be  impressed  upon  others 
by  those  who  themselves  believe  and  are  always  ready  to  avow  their 
faith  with  their  lips  and  strike  for  it  with  their  arms.  All  compro¬ 
mises  and  duplicity  soil  the  sacred  dignity  of  its  character,  and  equiv¬ 
ocation  paralyzes  its  force.  If  I  could  call  up  the  spirit  of  that  great 
hero,  whose  anniversary  we  are  here  assembled  to-night  to  celebrate, 
and  bid  him  rise  in  the  midst  of  this  company,  covered  with  the  ivy 
and  the  laurel,  and  interrogate  him  by  asking  what  shall  we  do  to 
secure  the  triumphs  of  the  Democratic  party,  he  would  answer,  firmly 
resting  upon  the  creed  of  the  party  as  it  has  been  delivered  to  us  by 
the  mighty  dead,  and  avowing  and  defending  that  creed  in  all  places 
without  duplicity,  and  at  all  times  with  unfaltering  determination 
and  unflinching  courage  we  will  secure  the  triumph  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  achieve  the  great  result  of  the  incorporation  of  its 
principles  into  the  legislation  and  practical  administration  of  the 
government;  with  this  result  would  come  the  removal  of  the  mis- 
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chievous  protective  restrictions  of  the  tariff — the  relief  of  industry 
from  the  burthensome  obligation  to  pay  tribute  to  favored  interests 
the  establishment  of  fair  and  just  reciprocal  relations  as  to  trade  with 
foreign  nations,  the  restoration  of  American  commerce  and  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  opportunity  of  American  seamen  to  compete  on  the  high 
seas  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 

Under  such  conditions  brought  about  by  simply  repealing  bad 
and  unjust  laws,  and  so  adjusting  legislation  that  it  will  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  spirit  and  character  of  our  institutions,  who  can  meas¬ 
ure  or  predict  the  extent  of  the  future  glory  and  power  of  the  Re¬ 
public?  Results  from  such  a  change  in  our  policy  would  speedily 
follow  in  our  relations  with  neighboring  States  on  this  continent,  the 
importance  of  what  cannot  be  overestimated.  Enterprising  and 
adventurous  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  now  looking  to  Mexico 
with  its  varied  climate  and  fertile  soil  and  vast  mineral  resources  as 
offering  an  attractive  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  energy,  and  are 
ready  to  awaken  that  unfortunate  country  from  its  protracted  sleep 
by  the  sounds  of  American  industry,  if  they  could  be  assured  of  such 
fair  terms  of  reciprocation  in  trade  as  would  enable  them  to  have  rea¬ 
sonably  unembarrassed  intercommunication  with  their  own  country. 
The  Spaniard  and  the  Indian  would  soon  disappear  before  the  pio¬ 
neer  from  New  England  and  the  West  and  South,  and  without  en¬ 
larging  our  already  vast  territorial  possessions,  or  incorporating  with 
our  heterogeneous  population,  the  natural  laws  of  commerce  and  trade 
and  remunerative  industry  would  build  up  in  that  country  a  nation 
of  our  own  people  united  to  us  by  ties  of  blood  as  well  as  political 
sympathy,  and  which  would,  while  enhancing  our  power  at  the  same 
time,  enlarge  our  wealth.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  of  Cuba,  and  no  one  familiar  with  the  productive  capacity  of 
those  countries,  their  relation  to  ours,  and  the  daring  and  restless 
energy  of  our  citizens  can  fail  to  see  the  magnificent  prospect  that 
will  be  opened  before  us  by  an  entirely  peaceful  and  natural  course 
of  things  following  upon  the  removal  of  unjust  and  iniquitous  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens  and  the  commerce  of 
our  countiy. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  charged  to  carry  forward  and  develop  the 
civilization.  It  came  to  us  from  the  East,  across  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  it  will  be  our  glory  to  carry  it  around  the  world.  The 
course  of  our  stars  is  Westward,  and  lighting  up  the  way  in  their 
circuit,  they  will  guide  this  civilization  even  to  the  extremest  East 
where  the  all-blushing  dawn  standing  ready  at  the  gates  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  will  welcome  it  back  to  the  home  of  its  infancy. 

GEN.  JOHN  C.  BLACK, 

of  Danville,  Ill.,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  “  The  President  of  the 
United  States— the  reforms  necessary  to  the  proper  administration 
of  the  office,”  spoke  as  follows : 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  can  scarce  conceive  why  the  great  American  bee,  after  years  of 
fascinating  buzzing  about  some  honored  heads  gathered  at  this  fair 
board  should  pass  by  me,  save  for  the  reason  that  I,  under  orders 
from  the  master  of  the  feast,  can  disinterestedly  theorize,  when  some 
of  these  great  ones  may  practically  administer,  and  thus  harmony  be 
preserved  by  excluding  invidious  distinction. 

One  of  fifty  millions,  at  the  base,  I  look  where  on  the  summit  of 
our  political  structure,  is  one  of  the  people ;  elevated  by  favor,  descend¬ 
ing  by  law;  clothed  in  simple,  civic  attire;  inheriting  nothing,  be¬ 
queathing  nothing;  with  no  guards  to  his  state ;  no  retinue  to  attend ; 
great  or  little,  as  nature  has  made  him ;  whose  voice,  when  opposed 
to  the  constitutionally  expressed  demands  of  the  people  is  weak, 
querulous  and  despised ;  but  when  in  harmony  therewith,  speaks  the 
omnipotent  decree  of  the  vastest  civil  and  military  power  of  the 
globe.  And  studying  this  most  illustrious  place,  President  of  the 
Republic,  I  observe  that  it  is  set  about  with  limitations  and  bound¬ 
aries  which  can  only  be  surmounted  by  usurpation;  and  for  the 
usurper,  wrhile  the  people  are  free,  there  is  but  one  step  from  the 
civil  chair  to  the  scaffold.  I  see  that  precedent  has  marked  the  limit, 
and  the  Constitution  has  defined  the  boundary  of  Presidential  power, 
and  that  in  the  past  (as  I  trust  it  will  be  in  the  future),  whenever 
arrogance  or  ignorance  has  sought  to  transcend  those  limits  and  dis¬ 
turb  the  harmony  of  co-ordained  authorities,  public  opinion,  slow 
moving  but  resistless,  which,  like  the  fabled  dragon,  lay  coiled  in 
guarding  folds  about  the  Executive,  turned  its  tongue  of  fire  to  con¬ 
sume.  Public  opinion  has  made  good  the  errors  of  pusilanimous 
weakness  in  some,  and  crushed  Csesarism  in  other  incumbents.  And 
to-day,  spite  of  folly  and  ambition,  the  simple  office  of  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate  is  as  when  Washington  descended  therefrom  to  rise  to  immor¬ 
tality. 

I  am  to  speak  of  “  reforms  in  administration.”  In  my  view  the 
essential  reform  is  in  the  officer,  and  not  in  the  office.  We  will  not 
enlarge,  and  we  should  not  narrow  the  office.  For  with  victor  fac¬ 
tions  arrayed  in  eager  strife  for  division  of  the  spoils ;  with  interests 
that  reach  every  shore,  and  in  the  speedy  coming  of  Democratic 
ascendency  shall  be  found  on  every  sea ;  with  rapidly  extending  bor¬ 
ders  complexing  our  relations  with  foreign  powers;  with  domestic 
associations  striving  to  occupy  every  avenue  of  trade ;  with  corpora¬ 
tions  under  whose  sway  the  rights  of  citizens  are  ignored — that  tun¬ 
nel  mountains  and  undermine  Legislatures;  that  grade  valleys  and 
degrade  States;  that  “belt”  cities  and  capitals;  that  girdle  the  conti¬ 
nent  and  constituencies  with  the  same  iron  bands ;  that  purturb  the 
springs  of  the  earth  and  the  fountains  of  justice — in  this  age  when 
every  physical  agency  assumes  gigantic  action,  and  every  political 
appetite,  hate,  revenge,  cupidity,  ambition,  is  abnormally  aroused,  it 
cannot  be  that  the  Executive  power  essential  to  the  national  life  be 
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lessened  or  the  great  arm  of  the  republic  foreshortened ;  for  in  peace 
and  in  war,  the  due  order  of  the  Government,  as  now  constituted,  is 
dependent  on  an  independent  Executive.  The  President  must  still 
dispense  patronage  and  distribute  office;  but  let  us  hope  under  such 
a  system  of  checks  and  balances  as  will  insure  definite  tenure,  smaller 
pay  for  fixed  terms,  and  the  promotion  of  the  capable  and  honest. 
These  are  but  incidents.  The  objectives  of  the  great  office  are  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  honor  and 
inviolability  of  the  Union.  And,  so  believing,  I  reiterate  that  the 
essential  reform  to  be  accomplished  is  in  the  incumbent,  not  the 
office ;  which  means  the  choice  of  a  Democrat. 

But  not  every  Democrat  that  is  called,  can  be  chosen.  He  who 
succeeds  in  disturbing  a  party  succession  which  for  twenty-two  years 
has  controlled  the  Eederal  patronage,  so  that  the  dominant  party  has 
its  guards  on  every  frontier,  its  scouts  on  every  mail  train,  its  re¬ 
tainers  in  every  revenue  and  postal  station,  and  its  officers  in  every 
great  department,  all  banded  and  disciplined  by  present  possession 
and  anticipated  enjoyment  of  incredible  public  revenues — that  one 
must  present  all  the  requisites  for  leadership.  He  must  be  not  only 
honest,  but  above  reproach.  He  must  be  free  from  entangling  alli¬ 
ances  with  or  hurtful  hostility  to  any  considerable  section  of  his  own 
party.  His  ability  must  command  respect,  his  purity  challenge  in¬ 
spection  ;  and  to  honesty,  independence,  capacity  and  purity,  he  must 
unite  that  quality  of  mind  which  will  commend  him  to  that  vast 
class  of  men,  existent  in  every  free  community  who  require  of  their 
leader  the  positive  Jacksonian  element  of  heroism.  There  are  few 
to  whom  the  tone  of  the  trumpet  is  not  dearer  than  the  voice  of  the 
lute.  Wilde  over  his  lily,  and  Hercules  under  his  club,  the  boy  at 
his  play,  and  the  sage  in  his  study  turn  with  rapt  delight  to  the  min¬ 
strel  tale  of  great  achievements ;  not  alone  on  the  tented  field,  but 
wherever  duty  ordains  struggle  or  sacrifice.  Men  battle  with  the 
lion  and  measure  their  own  powers  by  the  majesty  of  their  fallen  foe. 
They  chase  the  fox,  and,  when  at  the  close  of  his  flight,  his  tricks,  and 
expedients,  he  yields  an  honorless  life  to  the  tooth  of  hound  and  the 
lash  of  the  sportsmen,  they  toss  his  body  to  the  dogs  and  display  his 
brush  as  an  evidence  of  “  wind  and  bottom.”  Men  never  outlive  the 
admiration  for  the  heroic  implanted  in  the  race  when  the  divine 
voice  gave  the  first  man  dominion.  We  fear  that  machines  govern 
parties  and  dictate  nominations;  but  these  do  not  insure  elections, 
and,  true  it  is,  that  in  great  emergencies,  machines  are  laid  aside, 
their  chosen  ones  discarded,  and  he  who  is  fitted  by  character  for  the 
imperious  needs  of  the  hour  is  summoned  to  the  front. 

No  people  more  than  the  American  admire  the  heroic — the  record 
of  their  rounded  century  is  one  long  blazonry  of  struggles  for  ideas, 
and  he  who  struggles  for  his  ideal  of  right,  is  heroic.  For  the  idea  of 
representation  and  self-taxation,  the  colonists  prosecuted  eight  years 
of  war;  for  equality  on  the  high  seas,  the  States  drew  the  sword  in 
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1812;  to  secure  immunity  to  a  few  wandering  sons,  Mexico  was  over¬ 
run;  because  of  opposing  beliefs  of  governmental  policy,  the  armed 
millions  of  the  North  and  South,  abandoning  happy  peace  and  meas¬ 
ureless  prosperity,  confronted  each  other  in  final,  conclusive,  ultimate 
war.  The  sons  of  sires  who,  for  the  supreme  regard  of  what  they 
believed  was  right,  put  fortune,  life  and  honor  at  stake,  cannot  be 
insensible  to  the  same  great  impulses,  and  for  leaders,  they  demand 
the  heroic.  Those  who  have  battled  with  the  lion  will  not  crouch 
with  the  fox. 

It  was  this  quality  that  endeared  Jackson  to  the  people;  that 
enabled  him,  when  the  Democratic  banner  had  fallen  from  a  pred¬ 
ecessor’s  nerveless  grasp,  to  raise  and  bear  it  on  an  on  until  the  flag 
of  the  republic  by  its  side  waved  on  both  oceans  and  displayed  its 
starry  splendors  all  about  the  globe.  That  stamped  his  genius  and 
individuality  on  the  counsels  of  all  parties  and  the  enduring  insti¬ 
tutions  of  his  country,  and  so  inwrought  a  love  for  himself  with  the 
hearts  of  the  people  that  to-day  distant  hamlets,  great  capitals,  the 
thronged  avenues  of  busy  life,  high  peaks  and  rolling  rivers  bear  his 
name  forever  forward  to  succeeding  generations  by  imperishable 
monuments  of  love  for  the  heroic  man.  What  to  such  a  hero  was 
one  fall  in  the  race  for  the_Presidency  ?  The  Antaeus’  touch  renewed 
his  strength  and  granted  double  victory. 

Study- this  character.  In  his  veins  ran  the  blood  of  generations 
who  to  worship  God  in  free  will  had  sought  the  caves  and  fastnesses 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  while  into  their  retreats  came  the  bay  of  the 
hounds,  the  frenzied  shout  of  baffled  soldiery,  and  on  their  darkness 
fell  the  lurid  glare  of  their  burning  homes. 

Persecution’s  children  are  liberty’s  lovers.  This  one,  born  in 
our  new  land  in  a  rude  cabin,  his  infant  teaching  the  legendary 
stories  of  heroic  deeds,  told  by  a  mother’s  tongue  at  a  refugee  father’s 
grave ;  caught  into  the  whirlwind  of  war  when  he  should  only  have 
felt  the  fostering  breath  of  peace— he  saw  the  price  of  liberty  in  the 
blood  of  dying  patriots,  and  felt  in  his  own  flesh  the  steel  of  Tory 
hate;  he  saw  men  perish,  orphaned  children  forsaken,  women  exiled 
and  starving',  that  liberty  might  live.  For  liberty  his  brother  fell  in 
arms  beside  him ;  for  liberty  he  wore  the  prisoner’s  chain  and  gemmed 
his  breast  with  prison  dew ;  for  liberty  he  stood  amid  the  roar  of  fu¬ 
rious  strife;  and  when  at  last  the  great  conflict  was  ended,  gloriously 
and  well,  he  turned  to  the  unsubdued  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  trace 
its  wilderness  mystery  and  defend  its  borders  for  liberty.  Soon  the 
chosen  chief  of  its  son — “swift  foot  in  the  corrie,  sage  counsel  in 
chamber,  red  hard  in  the  foray  ” — full  of  the  young  life,  high  am¬ 
bitions,  heroic  purposes  of  the  Great  West,  he  became  its  typical  rep¬ 
resentative;  with  a  frontiersman’s  eye  he  looked  through  shadow  and 
sunshine  straight  to  the  mark  of  his  calling ;  with  a  statesman’s  vision 
he  pierced  the  subtleties,  delusions,  clouds  of  statescraft  quick  to  the 
object  of  his  policy.  He  was  the  man  of  the  hour.  With  quick  in- 
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tuition  he  grasped  the  situation  and  its  difficulties,  and  sought  their 
remedy  in  the  means  at  hand.  Never  stopping  to  approach  by  pro¬ 
cesses  of  refined  study  and  exact  method,  he  gathered  his  forces 
and  poured  them  resistlessly  on  his  adversary.  The  domination  of 
the  republic  was  threatened  at  the  gateway  of  the  great  river.  There 
was  no  time  to  array  the  trained  soldiery,  then  in  gallant  folly  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  northern  frontier;  so  he  summoned  the  hunters  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  mountaineers  of  Tennessee,  the  scant  levies  of  tlie  North¬ 
west.  They  were  rude,  undisciplined,  clad  in  the  simple  vestments  of 
the  chase ;  armed  with  various  weapons,  self-officered,  without  flag  or 
band,  or  any  of  the  maskings  behind  which  war  hides  its  face  of  fu 
ries  and  death.  But  animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  leader;  earnest, 
resolute,  tireless,  they  gathered  beneath  the  forest,  and  silent  as  Suli- 
otes,  raced  with  the  rushing  river  to  meet  their  country’s  foes.  At 
their  head,  sharing  their  privations  and  dangers,  moved  the  iron  man, 
on  the  altar  of  whose  life  burned  the  cleansing  fires  of  patriotism. 
Quickly  on  the  field,  stretching  his  slender  improvised  earthworks  in 
the  path  of  invasion,  behind  their  weakness  he  stood  strong  to  wel¬ 
come  with  homespun  fire  the  onset  of  the  myriads  who,  gleaming  and 
splendid  in  the  panoply  of  boundless  and  arrogant  might,  surged  as 
they  had  surged  in  Spain ;  charged  as  they  had  charged  in  France; 
there  to  learn  the  great  world  a  lesson  that  a  rude,  heroic  democratic 
soldier  out  of  the  children  of  the  wilderness  had  fashioned  conquer¬ 
ors  ;  that  in  liberty’s  cause  danger  and  valor  are  “  twin  lions,  whelped 
at  one  birth.” 

See  how  mindful  of  his  country’s  laws.  From  the  command  of 
his  conquering  thousands,  he,  the  idol  of  all,  the  savior  of  a  State, 
stepped  dutifully  away,  laid  off  his  military  garb,  put  by  his  victor 
sword,  stooped  that  great  head,  grown  whiter  and  nobler  in  his  coun¬ 
try’s  cause,  and  submissively  observed  and  expiated  the  penalties  of 
an  offended  court ;  standing  thus  amid  the  citizens  whose  “  booty 
and  beauty  ”  he  had  preserved  from  ruffian  touch,  at  the  very  bar  of 
justice  that  existed  by  his  prowess,  his  fame  was  raised  above  the 
stars,  and  on  his  brow  rested  the  wreath  of  immortality.  Behold  him 
later :  A  State  threatens  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the  nation ;  there  is  no 
time  to  convene  the  Congress — no  method  of  speedy  adjustment  by  the 
courts;  the  dread  threat  of  civil  war  resounds;  the  terrible  fact  is 
imminent ;  the  good  sorrow,  the  temperate  implore  delay ;  to  wait  on 
order  is  to  submit  to  chaos.  Out  of  the  gathering  gloom  pleaded  and 
thundered  the  voice  of  the  heroic  Democratic  President: 

“  Misguided  citizens,  I  pray  you  forbear ;  false  leaders  pause ;  in 
peace,  I  hope;  but,  in  peace  or  war,  by  the  Eternal!  the  Union— it 
must  and  shall  be  preserved !  ” 

With  equal  resolution,  when  the  great  bauk,  with  its  marvelous 
power  of  $60,000,000,  seduced  Senators  and  Kepresentatives,  and  con¬ 
trolled  where  the  voice  of  the  people  alone  should  be  heard — turning 
the  heads  of  the  wise  and  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  simple  with  visions 
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of  speculative  wealth  and  cheap  money— he  rescued  the  public  treas¬ 
ure,  averted  public  disgrace,  and  made  good  the  public  credit. 

Jackson  did  not  care  for  precedent;  he  coerced  mutineers  and 
States  without  minute  inquiry  as  to  what  had  previously  occurred  in 
those  lines.  So  it  was  sometimes  that  a  tradition  stood  in  his  way ;  it 
disappeared  before  his  marshals  or  was  blown  from  the  mouths  of  his 
cannon,  as  witness  his  descent  on  Pensacola.  Musty  errors  enough 
could  not  pile  before  him  to  impede  his  course  to  justice.  He  was  not 
given  to  celebrating  anniversaries,  but  to  making  them.  He  had  one 
passion— the  glory  and  honor  of  his  country;  one  object— the  good  of 
the  people ;  and  to  accomplish  these  he  bent  all  his  mighty  energies ; 
put  forth  his  imperious  will ;  consolidated  his  following ;  directed  the 
vast  powers  of  his  (the  Democratic)  party,  and  led  it  with  its  old  stride 
from  glory  to  glory.  He  never  tied  the  girdle  of  tradition  about  its 
swelling  breast,  or  swaddled  its  vigorous  limbs  with  the  bands  of  un¬ 
yielding  axioms ;  his  one  guide  was  the  Constitution. 

When,  under  his  lead,  Democracy  had  prevailed,  he  claimed  and 
obtained  for  it  the  reward.  I  do  not  know  that  it  could  ever  be  said 
of  him  that  he  tamely  surrendered  or  meanly  tricked  for  that  which 
the  votes  of  his  countrymen  conferred.  In  their  name  he  compelled 
obedience  to  their  constitutionally  expressed  will,  and  demanded  and 
exercised  the  power  confided  to  him.  And  when  his  great  career  was 
run  and  his  honored  age  turned  to  grateful  retirement,  he  gave  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  Democracy  all  his  trust  undiminished,  perfect, 
vital;  not  bewailing  loss,  for  he  had  kept  all— success,  power  and 
honor. 

He  who  shall  be  President  of  a  heroic  people  must  be  heroic ;  not 
necessarily  in  arms,  for  the  statesman,  the  scholar,  the  unknown  cit¬ 
izen  is  often  most  heroic ;  but  in  soul,  purpose  and  performance.  And 
under  such  a  President  as  I  have  sought  to  outline,  necessary  admin¬ 
istrative  reforms  will  arise  as  naturally  as  grain  ripens  under  the 
harvest  sun. 

HON.  JOHN  M.  PALMER 

was  invited  to  reply  to  the  toast  “  The  State  of  Illinois,”  but  being 
unable  to  be  present,  sent  a  letter  which  was  read  as  follows : 

(Hon.  John  D.  Caton,  who  was  also  expected  to  reply  to  this  toast 
was  unavoidably  prevented  from  attendance.) 

Springfield,  March  11, 1882. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  delayed  until  this  late  date  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  attend  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  Club,  to  take  place  at  the  Palmer  House  on  the  evening  of 
March  15,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
respond  to  the  sentiment  “The  State  of  Illinois,”  with  the  hope  that 
I  would  be  able  to  make  such  disposition  of  pending  engagements  that 
I  could  notify  you  of  its  acceptance.  I  regret  that  1  have  been  unable 
to  dispose  of  my  engagements,  and  am,  therefore,  compelled  to  deny 
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myself  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Iroquois  Club  and  its  distin¬ 
guished  guests  who  will  be  present  on  the  occasion  mentioned. 

It  adds  to  my  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  forego  the  flattering 
opportunity  of  responding,  on  that  occasion,  to  what  is  to  me  an  al¬ 
ways  inspiring  sentiment — The  State  of  Illinois. 

To  me  the  State  of  Illinois  is  much  much  more  than  one  of  the 
sovereign  co-equal  States  of  the  United  States. 

Undoubtedly,  the  State  of  Illinois  is  one  of  the  units  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  system  of  government,  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union  has, 
by  the  Constitution  and  its  amendments,  conceded  extensive  pow¬ 
ers  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  be  exercised  by  that 
Government  for  national  purposes  alone;  but  it  is  equally  clear  to 
those  who  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  can  only  be  secured  by  constitutions  and  laws  which  can  be 
enforced,  that  “  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people,”  and  that  the  State  of  Illinois, 
with  its  sister  States,  is  fully  protected  in  the  possession  of  ail  its  just 
political  powers  by  this  constitutional  reservation. 

It  was  the  earnest  conviction  that  the  powers  of  sovereignty  are 
divided  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  States, 
that  each  is  sovereign  in  its  sphere  of  constitutional  action,  and  nei¬ 
ther  sovereign  in  the  sphere  of  the  other,  and  that  the  preservation  of 
this  admirable  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States  was  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  in  comparison  with  which  forms 
of  Government  are  valueless,  that  when  officially  connected  with  the 
Government  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  I  resisted  and  resented  every  in¬ 
vasion  of  its  authority,  and  every  attack  upon  its  dignity. 

I  then  repudiated  the  offensive  offer  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  of  some  of  his  subordinates,  to  assume  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  largest  city  of  the  State;  because  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  duty  to  protect  them  implied  a  right  to  govern  them — 
duties  and  rights  which  the  President  had  no  power  to  assume,  and 
which  I  had  no  right  to  concede;  and  which  the  people  intended  by 
their  admirable  conduct  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  proved 
they  did  not  require. 

I  then  urged  upon  the  Legislature  their  obligation  to  assume  and 
discharge  the  duty  of  the  State  to  its  commercial  metropolis,  then  in 
ashes,  and  the  growth  and  wealth  of  the  great  city  has  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  many  times  more  than  the  temporary  advance  made  for  its 
benefit. 

The  political  history  of  the  State  of  Illinois  contains  facts  which 
are  pregnant  with  instruction  for  those  who  are  ready  to  concede  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  unlimited  power  over  the  States 
and  the  people. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1870,  the  Government 
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of  the  State  of  Illinois  was  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  a  free  peo¬ 
ple  were  ever  compelled  to  endure.  The  Constitution  of  1848,  in  some 
of  its  most  valuable  provisions,  had  become  obsolete,  and  was  habitu¬ 
ally  disregarded  by  every  department  of  the  State  Government. 

By  examining  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive,  Judicial  and 
Legislative  departments  of  the  Government  for  a  period  before  1870, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  people  were  subject,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
rule  of  mere  official  discretion  to  an  extent  which  has  no  parallel  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  administration  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  particularly  to  the  examples  of  Execu¬ 
tive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  usurpations  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
for  they  were  corrected  and  reformed  by  the  people  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  1870;  but  who  can  enumerate  the  instances  of 
usurpation,  profligacy,  of  corruption  and  wastefulness  from  which  no 
department  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  exempt,  and 
what  means  can  be  found  to  check  or  control  them  ? 

The  Acting  President  of  the  United  States,  elevated  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  place  by  an  event  which  must  rank  as  a  national  misfortune,  acts 
as  if  the  offices  created  by  law  for  the  public  good  were  the  property 
of  himself  and  his  associates  and  followers,  to  be  offered  and  be¬ 
stowed  either  as  compliments  to  those  whom  the  people  of  their  States 
have  rejected,  or  to  be  used  as  a  means  for  corrupting  the  people  of 
States  and  controlling  the  elections,  or  of  rewarding  greedy  partisans. 

The  Congress  threatens,  in  conjunction  with  the  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  confer  upon  an  eminent  citizen  whose  political  ambition  was 
disappointed  a  title  of  nobility  and  honor,  satisfying  their  views  of 
the  proper  construction  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
prohibits  the  United  States  from  conferring  titles  of  nobility  by  styl¬ 
ing  the  person  intended  to  be  ennobled  “General,”  instead  of  Duke, 
Earl  or  Marquis. 

The  Congress,  under  the  lead  of  a  distinguished  Senator,  threat¬ 
ens  to  distribute  among  the  States  a  large  sum  of  money,  in  order  to 
purchase  from  them  their  consent  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
shall  assume  control  of  popular  education. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  superintend 
the  care  of  a  portion  of  the  destitute  people  of  the  States,  and  the 
Governors  of  “the  State  of  Illinois”  and  other  States  submit  to  be 
the  almoners  of  a  subordinate  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

These  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the  eclipse  of  the  earnest, 
manly  faith  of  the  fatheirs  of  the  Republic  in  their  descendants. 

They  show  the  decay  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  constitutional  institutions,  their  readiness  to  submit  to  the 
rule  of  force  and  despotic,  uncontrolled,  unregulated  discretion. 

I  trust  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  great  cit¬ 
izen,  and  Democratic  statesman,  the  Iroquois  Club  and  its  guests  will* 
in  words  of  no  uncertain  meaning,  re-assert  the  ancient  Democratic 
faith  in  its  simple,  rigid,  masculine  purity. 
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It  is  to  the  Democratic  party  the  people  must  look  for  relief,  and 
it  can  succeed  only  by  on  unbending  adherence  to  its  own  principles- 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Very  respectfully,  etc., 

John  M.  Palmer. 

To  Hon.  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman , 

Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne, 

Hon.  M.  W.  Fuller, 

Hon.  Stephen  S.  Gregory, 

Hon.  George  W.  Brandt, 

Hon.  Julius  Grinnell, 

Hon.  Henry  Waller,  Jr., 

Committee. 

HON.  CARTER  H.  HARRISON. 

The  last  toast  of  the  evening,  “The  city  of  Chicago,”  was  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Mayor,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Iroquois  Club,  and  our 

Guests  : 

In  arising  to  speak  to  this  toast,  I  assume  that  I  am  not  desired 
to  talk  of  the  material  condition  or  interests  of  the  city  of  Chicago- 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  an  exhalation  of  a 
quagmire  has  been  here  crystallized  into  “  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene  ” 
to  deck  the  brow  of  the  queen  of  the  inland  seas,  our  own  emerald- 
green  lake ;  that  this  gem  of  a  city,  which  was  in  the  memory  of  men 
not  yet  past  middle  life,  an  unseen  embryo,  is  to-day  the  ninth  city  of 
the  world  in  population,  the  fourth  in  commercial  importance,  and 
the  first  in  pluck  and  enterprise;  that  in  the  year  1900  it  will  be  the 
second  in  population  on  this  continent,  and  within  a  century  from 
to-day,  if  no  great  civil  commotion  threatens  the  existence  of  our 
republican  fabric,  will  tread  hard  on  the  heels  of  London  for  the 
prize  of  being  the  largest  city  on  the  globe. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  a  great  city  of  churches  and  of  a 
fairly  moral  people,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  opinion  attempted  to  be 
spread  broadcast  by  a  sensational  press,  that  it  is  a  mass  of  iniquity, 
it  is  day  by  day  drawing  to  its  bosom  the  best  energies  and  intellects 
of  every  State  in  this  Union.  Our  press  would  make  it  almost  as  bad 
as  Sodom  of  old,  and  yet  it  grows.  Either  the  press  is  not  believed, 
or  the  people  are  everywhere  somewhat  like  the  French  Countess, 
who,  being  advised  against  her  course  of  life  as  very  naughty,  replied: 
“  Main  e’est  si  delicieux  d’etre  mechante”  (“  But  it  is  so  delicious  to 
be  naughty.”)  If  the  press  is  believed,  the  people  delight  to  come  to 
a  place  where  they  can  be  naughty. 

Of  these  things  I  will  not  talk  to-night,  at  this  late  hour.  But  I 
shall  speak  of  Chicago  from  a  political  point  of  view— from  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  standpoint.  Chicago  is  not  sui  generis ,  but  is  politically  an 
exaggeration  of  other  large  cities. 
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Large  cities,  especially  those  composed  of  people  drawn  from 
many  nationalities,  are  an  uncertain  quantity  at  elections.  We  have 
here  in  the  neighborhood  of  160,000  Germans,  or  people  of  im¬ 
mediate  German  descent;  not  far  from  100,000  Irish;  about  40,000 
Scandinavians;  25,000  French;  20,000  to  40,000  Poles  and  Bohemians, 
and  a  large  number  of  Russians  and  Italians ;  the  remainder  being 
of  scattered  nationalities,  and  Americans  drawn  from  every  State  of 
the  Union. 

This  non-homogeneous  mass  is  tied  to  no  party  creeds,  and  can 
be  led  by  no  party  boss.  They  think  for  themselves,  and  think  with 
as  many  different  forms  of  thought  as  they  are  diversified  in  extrac¬ 
tion  or  dissimilar  in  their  notions  of  social  civilization.  The  man, 
whether  he  be  a  politician,  editor,  teacher  or  preacher,  who  imagines 
he  can  do  the  thinking  for  this  people  will  find  himself,  as  the  boys 
say,  “decidedly  left.” 

The  man  or  men  who  think  this  people  can  be  controlled  at  an 
election  will  find  themselves,  when  the  votes  are  counted,  far  out  in 
the  cold. 

Politics  here  is  a  game  of  see-saw.  For  example,  in  1871,  just 
after  the  great  fire,  Mfedill,  Republican,  a  fusion  candidate  for  Mayor, 
was  elected  over  a  straight  Republican  by  10,137  majority;  in  1872, 
Grant  carried  the  city  by  8,263  majority;  in  1878,  Colvin,  a  Liberal, 
beat  Bond,  a  straight  Republican,  by  10,242.  In  1874,  Caulfield,  Harl 
rison  and  Le  Moyne,  Democrats,  carried  the  city  in  the  Congressiona, 
fight  by  a  combined  majority  of  1,250  over  the  Republican  candidates  ; 
in  1875,  there  was  no  election  calling  out  a  vote,  but  in  July,  1876,  at 
the  Mayoralty  election,  Heath,  Republican,  beat  the  Independent  as 
well  as  the  Democratic  candidate  8,376  in  a  total  vote  of  30,120 ;  in  the 
fall  of  1876,  Tilden  carried  the  city  by  5,280  in  a  total  vote  of  52,456, 
and  yet  two  Republicans  went  to  Congress  and  only  one  Democrat ; 
in  1877,  Heath,  Republican,  beat  the  Democrats  in  the  Mayoralty 
fight  by  11,432  majority;  in  1878,  three  Republican  Congressmen  were 
elected  by  a  combined  majority  of  7,869;  yet  five  months  thereafter, 
in  1879,  a  Democrat  (Harrison),  was  elected  Mayor  by  a  plurality  of 
5,189;  in  1880,  Garfield  carried  the  city  by  4,595  majority;  five  months 
thereafter,  in  1881,  a  Democratic  Mayor  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
7,723.  These  are  somewhat  wearisome  figures,  but  they  show  changes 
from  year  to  year  of  many  thousands  in  majorities,  and  prove  that 
party  ties  are  but  ropes  of  sand,  and  afford  a  practical  lesson  to  our 
great  national  parties;  for  Chicago  is  but  an  example  of  other  cities, 
and  is  an  epitome  to  a  great  extent  of  the  whole  country. 

The  first  lesson,  and  one  I  wish  the  Democracy  to  learn  from  this 
is  that  in  all  local  elections,  they  should  put  up  men  in  sympathy 
with  the  people,  and  for  whom  the  people  can  vote  with  a  reasonable 
hope  that  their  material  interests  will  be  subserved,  and  that  Demo¬ 
cratic  office-holders  should  act  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people,  and 
not  of  a  party. 
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The  next  lesson  is  that  the  Democratic  party  should  cut  loose 
from  the  past— “  should  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  ’’—and  should 
have  living  issues,  on  which  the  people’s  sympathy  can  readily  be 
won.  What  the  people  want  is  prosperity.  They  believe  that  gov¬ 
ernments  are  for  the  people,  and  they  will  give  their  adhesion  to  that 
party  which  can  convince  them  that  all  the  acts  of  the  government 
will  be  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Now,  the  press  of  the  North  is  Republican.  That  is,  the  great 
leading  papers,  which  give  tone  to  popular  thought  are  Republican. 
They  reach  the  masses.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  gotten 
into  the  habit  of  voting  with  the  Republican  party  because  of  the 
issues  of  the  war.  They  have  been  taught  to  fear  the  Democratic 
party  because  they  were  taught  during  the  war  that  Democracy  was 
not  sound  on  the  war  question.  The  press  keeps  this  fear  alive  in 
the  people.  They  are  not  satisfied  to-day  with  the  Republican  party. 
They  see  it  is  governed  by  a  vast  machine,  which  machine  cares  for 
nothing  else  than  spoils.  But  they  ask :  “  What  better  does  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  offer?  It  will  simply  change  the  name  of  the  machine. 
There  are  but  two  parties,”  they  say ;  “  the  ins  trying  to  stay  in,  and 
the  outs  trying  to  get  in.  What  is  the  use  of  changing?”  Let  us  as 
Democrats  ask  ourselves  here  in  secret  session :  Has  our  course  been 
such  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  questions  of  this  great 
dissatisfied  host  of  voters?  Have  we  kept  before  the  people  live 
issues  on  which  we  were  all  united  ?  Have  we  steadily  adhered  to 
principles  founded  upon -highest  truth?  Have  we  not  sometimes 
bowed  down  to  false  Gods?  Have  we  not  catered  to  popular  caprice, 
and  tried  to  grow  fat  upon  popular  discontent,  instead  of  always 
holding  aloft  our  banners  inscribed  with  eternal  political  truths? 
Have  we  not  boasted  of  what  our  Democratic  forefathers  did  and 
hoped  to  live  on  our  heritage,  instead  of  showing  by  our  works  what 
we  would  do  in  the  future  ?  We  boast  that  we  are  for  reform.  Have 
we  been  stalwart  in  our  demand  for  the  grandest  of  all  reforms,  re¬ 
form  in  the  civil  service?  Has  our  action  when  we  had  the  power, 
been  in  full  accord  with  such  demand  ?  These  are  questions  for  us 
answer  here  in  this  our  love-feast. 

This  is  the  birthday  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans.  To  him  has 
been  falsely  ascribed  that  damnable  maxim,  “  To  the  victor  belongs 
the  spoils” — a  maxim  which,  even  in  war,  civilization  has  relegated 
to  a  far-back  barbaric  age;  a  maxim  which  in  civil  government  is 
treason  to  the  people ;  for  offices  are  for  the  people  and  for  their  good, 
and  not  for  the  good  of  the  office-holder.  Here,  on  this  day,  let  us 
assert  the  truth.  Jackson  never  uttered  that  heresy.  Here,  on  this 
15th  day  of  March,  1882,  the  birthday  of  “  Old  Hickory,”  we,  the  De¬ 
mocracy  of  Chicago,  say :  Down  with  the  flaunting  lie  “  that  offices 
are  the  spoils  of  party.”  Senators  may  resign  because  they  cannot 
control  offices.  Passions  may  be  inflamed  by  the  demands  for  spoils. 
Presidents  may  be  assassinated  because  of  these  passions:  but  let 
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these  demands  he  confined  to  the  Republican  party ;  let  these  angry 
feuds  belong  alone  to  the  Republican  party;  let  spoils  be  raked  in  as 
the  fruits  of  assassination  by  the  Republican  party  and  by  it  alone. 
But  here  to-night  with  the  spirit  of  the  immortal  Jackson  looking- 
down  upon  us  from  his  home  in  the  far-off:  spirit  heights,  we,  the 
Democrats,  shout:  “Down  with  the  spoils  system— the  corruptor  of 
parties— the  murderer  of  Presidents.” 

What  are  the  issues  to-day  between  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
land?  Is  the  tariff  an  issue?  In  Pennsylvania  Democrats  are  pro¬ 
tectionists,  and  here  in  Chicago  a  great  Republican  paper  and  thou_ 
sands  of  its  readers  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  Northwest  are 
bitter  enemies  of  protection.  Democratic  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  would 
protect  sumach,  and  Democrats  in  the  Northwest  want  a  tariff  on 
flaxseed.  Democratic  Gibson,  of  Louisiana,  would  protect  sugar,  and 
Republican  Congressmen  from  other  States  are  free-traders.  Hurd 
of  Ohio,  has  just  shown  he  is  for  free-trade;  and  has  thousands  upon 
thousands  who  agree  with  him,  while  leading  Democratic  Senators 
are  for  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection,  and  dwell  with 
exceeding  unction  upon  the  incidental  feature  of  the  question.  The 
Cincinnati  platform  was  for  “tariff  for  revenue  only,”  and  one  of  our 
mighty  standard-bearers  wiped  the  plank  out  with  a  sponge,  and 
whispered  to  New  Jersey  that  it  meant  nothing.  Free  trade  is  a 
beautiful  idea,  and  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  solid  truth;  but  to-day 
in  American  politics  it  is  as  Utopian  as  the  picture  of  the  wolf  and 
the  lamb  living  in  sweet  Christian  Unity.  It  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  its  truths  should  there  be  fully  unfolded.  But  it  is  not  a 
living  issue,  and  is  of  no  more  political  utility  in  to-day’s  politics  than 
the  beauties  of  the  millennium  are  in  religious  ethics.  But  a  tariff  for 
revenue  is  a  living  question,  and,  put  in  force,  would  prove  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  blessing;  while  a  tariff  for  protection  is  a  living  heresy  which  is 
making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  It  is  a  heresy  in  which 
monopolists  fatten  into  colossal  plutarchs,  while  the  man  of  moderate 
means  is  sinking  into  comparative  poverty,  and  the  poor  man  is  being 
molded  into  serfs,  who  for  bread  is  forced  to  do  the  rich  man’s  bid¬ 
ding. 

American  ships  are  things  of  the  past,  and  one  flag  floats  in  Eu¬ 
rope  only  on  the  flag-staff  of  a  consulate  or  of  a  bathing-house  of 
American  sojourners.  Thirty  years  ago  I  saw  it  kissing  the  breezes 
in  every  European  port,  and  hundreds  of  American  bottoms  were  un¬ 
loading  in  every  large  continental  harbor.  Our  navigation  laws  have 
driven  American  ships  from  the  high  seas,  and  yet  there  are  leading 
Democrats  who  would  subsidize  the  Brazilian  Steamship  Company 
leading  Republicans  in  the  Senate  would  subsidize  American  ship¬ 
ping,  and  Blaine  says  the  idea  of  free  ships  is  the  result  of  British 
gold.  The  Chicago  Irilune  says  subsidy  is  stealing,  and  free  ships  are 
necessary  to  American  commerce.  Both  of  these  positions  are  advo¬ 
cated  by  Democrats  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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On  finance,  there  has  been  no  homogenity  in  either  of  the 
great  parties  of  the  land.  Greenbackism  was  lately  a  Democratic 
shibboleth  in  some  parts  of  Indiana  and  Missouri,  while  in  Illinois  and 
some  other  States  Republican  Congressmen  bowed  down  in  admiration 
to  the  paper  dollar.  Bi-metallism  is  the  watchword  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  while  in  the  East  Democratic 
Hewitt  and  Republican  Chittenden  fall  upon  their  faces  and  worship 
the  golden  dollar,  and  Democrats  and  Republicans  of  the  East  vie 
with  each  other  in  their  abuse  of  the  buzzard  on  the  silver  disk,  which 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the  West  kiss  it  as  the  bird  of  liberty 
on  the  daddie’s  dollar. 

What  is  Democracy  doing  while  these  voters  of  the  two  parties 
are  talking  in  as  discordant  language  as  did  the  builders  of  the  famed 
tower  after  the  Great  Jehovah  gave  them  many  tongues?  We  have 
been  for  years  doing- -what  ?  Trying  to  catch  votes.  Let  the  Democ¬ 
racy  cut  loose  from  the  past.  A.  party  which  looks  back  is  Lot’s  wife 
turned  to  a  pillar,  not  of  salt,  but  of  stone.  Parties  should  look  for¬ 
ward.  Tempora  mutantur ,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis. 

The  politics  of  the  past  may  have  been  good  in  the  past,  but  they 
are  stagnation  to-day  and  will  be  death  to-morrow.  In  the  slow  stages 
of  turnpike  roads  and  Conestoga  wagons,  when  statesmen  had  not 
forgotten  the  claims  of  royal  charter-holders,  the  idea  of  internal  im¬ 
provements  by  Government  may  have  seemed  undemocratic,  and  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  absolute  stupidity  when  our  forefathers  said  saltwater 
Jnade  a  harbor  of  New  London  national,  while  our  inland  fresh  water 
seas  belonged  to  the  States.  It  did  not  seem  absolute  stupidity  with 
their  then  ideas  to  say  that  the  Government  could  improve  a  little  salt 
water  creek  to  gratify  a  few  oyster-gatherers,  but  was  not  national  to 
interfere  for  commercial  purposes  with  the  father  of  waters.  Those 
ideas  were  of  the  past,  and  to  keep  them  up  to-day  would  be  idiocy. 
To  dig  a  ship  canal  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi,  thus  marrying 
the  great  lakes  with  their  5,000  miles  of  shore  line  to  the  12,000  miles 
of  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  is  as  na¬ 
tional  as  to  dredge  out  a  channel  in  old-tide- water  Potomac.  To  unite 
the  Upper  Mississippi  with  the  great  lakes  by  a  Hennepin  canal,  giving 
a  free  outlet  to  the  imperial  Northwest,  is  more  national  than  it  is  to 
dredge  out  Wilmington  harbor.  A  deepened  Erie  canal  to  carry  corn 
and  wheat  from  the  great  grain  empire  of  the  Northwest  to  the  hun¬ 
gry  millions  of  the  East  and  of  the  Old  World,  is  as  national  as  to 
put  up  a  light-house  on  Block  Island.  To  put  a  bridle  on  the  mighty 
flood  of  the  Mississippi  and  rein  him  in  so  that  he  may  not  drown  out 
50,000  people,  and  to  enable  it  to  float  safely  the  commerce  of  a  mighty 
land,  is  as  national  as  to  erect  buoys  off  the  narrows  leading  to  New 
York  harbor. 

Railroads  are  said  to  be  grinding  the  farmer  into  powder.  In¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  regulate  railroad  tariffs  by  national  legislation,  let 
us  build  waterways— God’s  smooth  and  dustless  highways— to  com- 
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pete  with  railroads,  and  cool  the  hot,  parching  breath  of  the  iron- 
horse.  Let  the  Democracy  legislate  for  the  people,  and  not  be  stopped  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  by  some  Bourbon  who  raises  some  old  watchword 
~  of  the  past  to  frighten  us,  as  nurses  scare  children  with  the  ghost  of 
the  man  who  broke  his  neck  in  a  neighboring  alley. 

They  say  these  great  works  are  not  national.  That  they  lie  within 
individual  States.  Let  not  this  ghost  of  a  dead  past  blanch  our 
cheeks!  There  is  one  touch-stone  which  can  be  applied  to  a  question 
in  determining  whether  it  be  national  or  not— a  touch-stone  which  is 
infallible  and  democratic,  and  that  touch-stone  is  this:  Is  the  thing 
proposed  for  the  people  or  is  it  not?  That  is  the  question,  and  it  is 
one  which  Democracy  can  always  answer.  If  the  thing  be  for  the 
people,  then  it  is  national.  If  it  be  not  for  the  people,  then  it  is  not 
national.  A  thing  which  is  for  the  people  is  national,  although  its 
immediate  benefits  will  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  people  of  a  single  sec¬ 
tion.  If  it  be  for  the  people  of  a  single  section,  even  though  it  be  a 
small  one,  but  yet  is  a  part  of  the  great  system,  which,  carried  out, 
will  benefit  the  people  of  other  and  many  sections;  then  its  national¬ 
ity  can  be  assumed  by  the  Democratic  party— the  great  party  of  the 
people.  Rivers,  lakes  and  seas  belong  to  the  people.  A  river  made  by 
the  people ;  a  waterway  whose  bed  is  dug  out  by  the  hard  hand  of 
man,  may  yet  be  as  truly  a  river  as  one  whose  bed  has  been  scooped 
out  by  floods  pouring  down  from  rock-ribbed  and  ancient  hills,  or 
washed  out  by  gentle  rains  wept  from  Heaven’s  own  clouds. 

The  Democratic  party  is  the  party  of  the  people;  let  it  plant  itself 
upon  measures  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  Waterways  are  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  ways.  A  grand  system  of  free  waterways,  uniting  and  marry¬ 
ing  rivers  with  rivers,  rivers  with  lakes  and  with  the  seas,  is  a 
Democratic  system.  But,  sir,  ;we  will  be  told  that  railroads  are 
for  the  people’s  good.  Aye!  but  primarily  they  are  for  the  stock¬ 
holders,  and  they  become  grinding  monopolists,  who  give  to  the 
people  only  to  have  the  people  pay  back  to  their  own  pockets.  Do¬ 
nations  by  Government  to  railroads  foster  the  tyrants  of  the  peo¬ 
ple;  they  may  be  kindly  and  good  tyrants,  but  tyrants  still.  Free 
waterways  can  never  become  the  property  of  grinding  monopolies. 

Sir,  there  is  one  grand  radical  difference  between  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties.  That  difference  was  born  of  long  ago. 
American  Democracy  was  born  of  the  battles  fought  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers  with  a  trackless  forest.  It  was  born  of  their  bravely  baring 
their  heads  to  the  storms  of  an  unknown  and  bleak  northern  clime; 
it  was  born  with  the  struggles  with  a  relentless,  savage  foe.  These 
battles  were  fought  by  our  forefathers  and  won ;  and  with  the  victory 
came  self-confidence— with  their  triumphs  came  a  boundless  faith  in 
the  people  and  of  their  ability  to  rule  themselves.  Their  watchword 
was  Vox  populi,  Voxdei! 

Democracy  believes  in  the  people ;  Democracy  trusts  the  people ; 
Democracy  says  trust  in  the  people  is  its  proper  watchword.  Repub- 
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licanism  had  its  birth  in  the  belief  of  a  part  of  our  forefathers, 
brought  with  them  from  England,  that  the  people  could  not  be  in¬ 
trusted  safely  with  all  of  their  liberties— that  the  few  should  think 
for  and  govern  the  many. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  this  latter  was  Federalism,  and 
was  held  by  many  wise  and  good  men.  Jefferson  was  the  head  and 
front  of  Democracy,  then  called  Republicanism;  Hamilton  the  head 
and  front  of  Federalism.  Federalism  died,  and  the  Republican  party 
was  rent  asunder,  the  Jeffersonian  ranks  going  into  the  Democratic 
party;  the  rest,  with  the  strong  leven  of  Federalism,  went  into  the 
Whig  party.  These  ideas  yet  exist  and  are  the  great  moving  ideas* 
respectively,  of  the  two  great  parties  of  to-day.  These  ideas  live,  and 
will  live  as  long  as  a  free  country  exists. 

Show  me  a  man  to-day  who  is  waxing  rich,  wants  a  strong  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  I  will  show  you  a  Republican.  Show  me  a  man  who 
rarely  ever  votes, says  he  despises  politics;  that  the  people  make  fools 
of  themselves  and  ought  to  have  some  one  to  think  for  them,  and  I 
will  show  you  one  who,  whenever  he  does  vote,  gives  his  ballot  to  the 
Republican  party.  Show  me  a  man  who  two  years  ago  wanted  a 
strong  government  and  a  man  of  nerve  at  the  helm,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  man  who  has  not  confidence  in  the  people — a  Republican. 

The  Democratic  partv  is  the  party  of  the  people.  It  was  for 
sustaining  the  late  war  within  the  constitution,  and  Northern  men 
who  had  been  taught  to  think  that  constitution  “a  league  with  death 
and  a  covenant  with  death,”  locked  the  constitution  up  in  a  safe  and 
determined  to  save  the  Union  without  regard  to  the  constitution. 
They  through  the  press  have  taught  thousands  upon  thousands  to 
mistrust  our  party.  The  war  is  long  since  over;  the  bloody  shirt,  I 
hope,  is  washed  clean.  The  Democracy  must  not  and  does  not  wish 
to  take  any  reactionary  steps.  It  demands  that  the  results  of  the  war 
shall  be  inviolably  maintained.  Thank  heaven  they  are  being  main¬ 
tained,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  hail  with  delight  the  fact  that  Re¬ 
publicanism  is  to-day  gaining  a  strong  foothold  in  the  South.  For 
thus  it  will  be  made  a  national  party,  whereas  it  has  ever  since  the 
war  been  a  sectional  one.  Now,  I  hope  sectionalism  will  die  out,  and 
the  two  parties  will  go  into  the  next  fight  with  the  old  principles  at 
their  base,  and  with  new  and  living  issues  for  their  declarations  of 
policy,  new  and  living  issues  which  grow  out  of  the  ideas  which  lie 
at  the  foundations  of  the  parties  respectively. 

Mr.  President:  I  know  that  my  appointment  to  answer  to  this 
this  toast  was  a  compliment  not  to  me,  but  to  my  official  position. 
You  will,  therefore,  not  deem  it  egotism  for  me  to  say  what  is  the 
watchword  of  my  action  as  the  Mayor  of  Chicago.  It  is  to  run  the 
city  of  Chicago  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  their  material  interests. 
I  am  earnestly  endeavoring  to  cause  taxes  to  be  as  low  as  possible, 
and  my  determination  is  to  expend  the  money  raised  honestly  and 
economically.  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  to  those  who  get  their  po- 
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litical  ideas  from  newspapers,  and  are  prejudiced  against  Democracy, 
that  a  Democratic  Mayor  will  subserve,  by  his  every  act,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people,  and  that  he  will  do  the  business  of  the  city  on  busi¬ 
ness  principles. 

And  I  have  had  need  of  all  of  your  good  wishes  and  sympathy, 
for  I  have  a  hard  time  here,  where  there  is  no  newspaper  which  feels 
it  incumbent  upon  it  to  show  my  good  acts  to  its  readers,  but  endeav¬ 
ors  to  distort  every  act  to  my  detriment.  But  I  have  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  people,  and  proud  of  this  city,  and  am  determined  that  when 
I  go  out  of  office  the  people  shall  say  I  have  done  my  best,  even  if  I 
have  not  done  well.  Such,  I  believe  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Demo¬ 
cratic  office-holder. 

With  thanks  for  your  patience  at  this  late  hour,  I  will  here  pledge 
the  Democratic  party,  the  party  of  the  people— may  it  ever  live! 


LETTERS. 


The  following  letters  were  received  : 

GEN.  WINFIELD  S.  HANCOCK. 

Governor’s  Island,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1882. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Esq,,  Chairman,  Chicago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sir — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club  on  the  15th  inst. 

I  have  just  returned  from  an  extended  tour  of  the  West  and 
South,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  absent  myself  from  my 
headquarters  for  some  time  to  come. 

Please  express  to  my  friends  my  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be 
with  them,  and  my  best  wishes  for  their  welfare,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

Winfield  S.  Hancock. 


HON.  HORATIO  SEYMOUR. 

Utica,  February  27, 1882. 

Gentlemen— I  regret  that  1  cannot  attend  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Iroquois  Club.  My  health  is  such  that  I  am  ^confined  to  the 
house. 

I  think  you  have  been  fortunate  in  selecting  a  name  for  your  as¬ 
sociation  for  many  reasons,  and  among  others  for  the  fact  that  the 
Iroquois  extended  their  jurisdiction  to  the  locality  of  your  city.  I 
have  in  my  possession  an  official  map  published  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  1740,  of  its  possessions  on  this  continent.  Upon  it  is  laid 
down  the  territory  under  control  of  the  Iroquois.  It  extended  from  a 
line  running  east  and  west  through  the  present  State  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  to  the  region  north  of  the  great  lakes,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  Mississippi  River  to  a  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
River,  and  from  thence  northerly  along  that  stream  and  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

I  do  not  think  that  history  gives  another  instance  of  a  jurisdic¬ 
tion  so  extensive  held  by  any  power  of  such  limited  population.  As 
members  of  the  Iroquois  Club,  you  meet,  therefore,  upon  your  own 
ground. 

I  am  truly  yours,  etc.,  Horatio  Seymour. 

To  S.  Corning  Judd,  Esq.,  Thomas  Hoyne,  Esq.,  and  others. 
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GEN.  GEORGE  B.  M’CLELLAN. 

New  York,  February  28,  1882. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Esq.,  Chairman  Committee  Iroquois  Club ,  Chicago : 

Dear  Sir— I  regret  extremely  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
avail  myself  of  your  very  polite  invitation  to  attend  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Club.  With  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  courtesy,  and  my 
best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Club,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours,  Geo.  B.  McClellan. 

HON.  JEREMIAH  BLACK. 

York,  Penn.,  March  14,  1882. 

Gentlemen — I  have  received  your  invitation.  It  is  simply  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  be  with  you  on  the  anniversary  of  Jackson’s  birth¬ 
day.  How  much  I  regret  this  you  can  never  know,  for  I  am  unable 
to  tell  you  how  passionate  is  my  admiration  for  that  heroic  patriot,  or 
how  necessary  I  think  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  country  to  keep  “his 
memory  green  in  our  souls.” 

At  present,  I  might  take  occasion  to  repel  the  charge  that  Jackson 
was  the  author  of  the  practice  which  now  corrupts  the  civil  service 
by  making  office  the  reward  of  partisan  crimes.  That  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  party,  and  used  by  it  so  uniformly  that  when  Jef¬ 
ferson  was  inaugurated  he  had  not  a  single  personal  or  political  friend 
in  any  kind  of  public  employment.  He  removed  the  unfit  and  the  un¬ 
faithful,  and  gave  the  honest  majority  of  the  people  some,  but  not  by 
any  means  a  full  representation  in  the  executive  department.  But  he 
did  this  slowly,  cautiously,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  injure  the  best 
men  least.  The  second  Adams  commenced  his  administration  by  be¬ 
stowing  the  highest  office  in  his  gift  upon  the  man  who  betrayed  his 
constituents  to  elect  him;  and  on  this  course  he  went  through  so  con¬ 
sistently  that  when  Jackson  came  in  he  found  himself  precisely  where 
Jefferson  had  been  thirty  years  before— a  Democratic  President  with¬ 
out  a  Democrat  in  office  to  support  him.  Of  course,  he  followed  the 
example  of  his  great  predecessor — removed  the  most  noxious  of  those 
Federal  vermin,  and  let  others  stand  “  as  monuments  of  the  safety 
with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  when  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  it.” 

Butin  all  this  he  acted  with  an  eye  single  to  the  public  good  with¬ 
out  personal  interest  or  hope  of  other  reward  than  a  good  conscience. 
How  far  his  magnanimous  nature  placed  him  above  the  mean  vin¬ 
dictiveness  of  later  times,  is  proved  by  a  fact  known  to  Gen.  Cass,  who 
witnessed  it  himself,  and  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  heard  it  from  some 
of  the  parties  immediately  after  it  occurred.  They  both  told  me,  and 
on.  their  authority  I  tell  it  to  you : 

A  large  deputation  of  political  leaders  came  down  from  the  State 
of  New  York  to  ask  the  removal  of  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer,  Postmaser 
at  Albany,  “  for  the  good  of  the  party,”  and  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
in  the  daily  habit  of  vituperating  the  President  himself.  Gen.  Jack- 
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son  answered:  “No,  by  the  Eternal!  Van  Rensselaer  was  foremost 
on  the  Canada  line  to  meet  the  British  invasion ;  he  risked  his  life 
and  sacrificed  his  property  to  save  his  country.  The  man  who  did 
that  has  a  right  to  abuse  me  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  I  will  not  re- 
move  him.” 

In  these  degenerate  days,  the  best  citizens  are  not  only  set  aside 
but  persecuted,  while  “  title,  knee  and  approbation  ”  are  given  to  the 
worst  men  (if  it  be  lawful  to  call  them  men;  moral  monsters,  who 
simply  disgrace  the  administration  of  public  justice  by  being  out  of 
the  penitentiary),  are  put  in  high  places  and  largely  paid  for  the 
forgery,  perjury  and  false  pretenses  that  cheated  the  nation  and  kept 
a  fraudulent  party  in  power. 

Our  present  rulers  are  ultra  believers  in  the  spoils  system  if  their 
practice  be  any  proof  of  their  faith.  A  successful  election,  whether 
carried  by  force  or  fraud,  is  in  their  view  a  conquest  which  subjects 
all  who  oppose  them  to  spoliation.  But  that  does  not  fill  the  measure 
of  their  rapacity ;  if  the  commander  falls  after  the  victory,  his  suc¬ 
cessor  sacks  his  own  camp. 

There  was  one  great  principle  which  Jackson  understood  better 
than  any  public  man  we  ever  had  except  Jefferson,  and  sustained  it 
with  inflexible  firmness— the  right  of  local  self-government,  the  priv¬ 
ilege  which  every  organized  community  ought  to  have  of  doing  as  it 
pleases  in  regard  to  those  matters  which  concern  nobody  else.  This 
is  indeed  the  very  essence  of  civil  liberty.  Men  in  a  state  of  society 
must  be  restrained  from  doing  injury  to  one  another,  but  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  you  limit  their  power  in  things  which  affect  JJiemselves  alone, 
you  make  them  slaves.  A  people  whose  local  affairs  are  controlled  by 
agents  and  deputies  sent  them  from  abroad,  must  infallibly  suffer  the 
worst  evils  that  the  meanest  and  greediest  tyrants  can  inflict.  The 
history  of  the  world  teems  with  the  proofs  of  this  unvarying  truth ; 
but  you  need  only  look  at  Ireland,  or  turn  your  eyes  upon  the  rule  of 
the  carpet-bag  thieves  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  enemies  of  Jackson  are  filled  with  rancor  against  his  name 
because  he  defended  the  rights  of  the  States  while  he  preserved  the 
powers  of  the  General  Government  in  their  whole  constitutional 
vigor.  One  of  them  twice  elected  President  and  then  struggling  for 
a  third  term,  declared  in  public,  amid  sv  .  w  ^obation  fk  ^at  me 
party  which  Jackson  led  iq.  *  *'  -1  6  musfc  n°t  be  permitted  to 

come  into  power  untj^'A 1  ,  oc  *Jne  of  States’  rights.  The 

Federal  Constitute  •  ~  “  l  P?wers  not«ranted  to  the 

United  States  a  -Vf  T  d  th  States  and  the  People.  If  the  States 
have  no  riehwv, neither  have  the  people,  since  both  are  reserved  in  the 
same  arWhtf’  ^  same  sentence,  and  the  same  words.  The  denial  of 
Stata  u  ^ht  aecf  san]y  stnPs  every  individual  of  his  liberty.  Thus 

wf!overnLCn?  unlimited  power,  animated,  as  such 

&  nment  must  always  be,  with  a  boundless  appetite  for  plunder 
It  is  vain  to  deny  that  of  late  years  the  boundaries  of  federal 
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jurisdiction  have  been  to  a  large  extent  broken  down  and  the  powers 
rightfully  included  within  them  unduly  enlarged  and  grossly  abused 
Congress,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  general  legislation,  affecting 
all  sections  and  all  classes  alike,  undertakes  to  regulate  the  private 
interests  of  the  country,  and  they  call  it  regulation  to  stuff  the  rich 
with  bounties,  while  land  and  labor  are  starved  with  taxes.  So 
numerous  are  the  pending  applications  for  the  legalization  of  schemes 
which  cannot  be  carried  out  without  robbing  the  public,  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  expected  to  understand  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  one 
in  a  hundred.  In  truth,  if  this  imperial  power  shall  undertake  to 
provide  for  the  diversified  interests  of  the  country  by  special  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  must  not  only  do  infinite  wrong,  but  it  will  break  down  with 
the  weight,  and  become  bewildered  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  business. 

if  I  dared  to  speak  with  the  voice  of  authority,  or  even  in  a  tone 
of  admonition,  to  the  Iroquois  Club,  I  would  say:  Resist  these  en¬ 
croachments  with  all  your  might ;  maintain  home  rule  for  your  do¬ 
mestic  concerns ;  set  you  faces  like  flint  against  political  corruption ; 
tolerate  no  claim  of  any  President  to  be  represented  at  your  elections 
by  the  bayonets  of  his  standing  army;  enforce  your  right  to  a  free 
ballot,  and  a  fair  count;  and  give  the  love  of  your  whole  hearts  to 
the  memory  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  if  he  were  here  now,  would  lay 
down  his  life  rather  than  see  you  fail  in  a  cause  like  this. 

I  am,  with  sincere  respect,  yours,  etc., 

J.  S.  Black. 

Messrs,  Judd,  and  others,  Committee. 


EX-SENATOR  A.  G.  THURMAN. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  24,  1882. 

Gentlemen — I  have  received  your  kind  invitation  to  attend 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club,  at  Chicago,  on  the  15th  prox  ¬ 
imo,  and  to  respond  to  one  of  the  regular  toasts,  “  Local  Self-Govern¬ 
ment.”  I  regret  that  an  engagement  to  be  in  the  East  at  that  date 
necessarily  prevents  my  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  Thanking  you 
for  the  honor  done  me,  I  am, 

Very  truly  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  Thurman. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and  others.  Committee,  Iroquois 
Club,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HON.  DAVID  A.  WELLS. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  March  18,  1882. 

Gentlemen — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  22d,  inviting  me  to 
be  present  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club  of  Chicago*  on 
the  15th  proximo,  and  respond  to  the  toast  “  Opposition  to  Monopolies.” 

It  would  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  re¬ 
quest,  but  I  am  so  situated  in  respect  to  business  and  domestic  affairs 
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that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  do  so.  Thanking  you  most  sin¬ 
cerely  for  the  compliment  extended,  I  remain, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

David  A  Wells. 

To  Messrs.  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman, 

Melville  W.  Fuller, 

Geo.  W.  Brandt,  and  others. 


STEPHEN  J.  FIELD. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  4, 1882 
Messrs.  S.  Corning  Judd  and  the  Committee  of  the  Iroquois  Club: 

Gentlemen— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  invitation  to  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club,  at  Chicago, 
on  the  Anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  on  that  interest¬ 
ing  occasion,  and  to  recall  with  you  the  memorable  events  in  the  life 
of  the  remarkable  man,  who  by  his  great  services  did  so  much  honor 
to  his  country,  but  my  official  engagements  here  will  deprive  me  of 
that  pleasure. 

Thanking  you  for  the  honor  of  the  invitation, 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Stephen  J.  Field. 


j.  e.  m’donald. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  13, 1882. 

S.  Corning  Judd ,  Chairman: 

Sir:  On  my  return  home,  after  an  absence  of  some  weeks,  I 
found  a  card  of  invitation  of  the  “  Iroquois  Club  ”  to  their  banquet  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson,  also  your  favor 
of  the  2d  inst.,  informing  me  that  I  had  been  selected  to  respond  to 
the  sentiment,  “  The  Federal  Constitution.” 

I  regret  my  engagements  are  such  as  to  prevent  me  from  being 
present  on  an  occasion  so  interesting,  and  I  doubt  not  some  one  else 
will  be  found  much  more  capable  of  responding  to  the  grand  senti¬ 
ment  which  the  favor  of  the  committee  have  assigned  to  me.  The 
foundations  of  a  great  government  cannot  be  too  often  examined  nor 
the  landmarks  of  power  too  steadily  kept  in  view.  In  considering 
the  Federal  Constitution,  one  fact  should  never  be  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of,  and  that  is — that  the  powers  not  therein  delegated  to  the 
United  States  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively  or  to  the  people,  and  that  in  the  preservation  of 
the  reserved  powers  the  citizen  finds  his  best  security  for  all  local  and 
domestic  rights  embracing  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  personal  se¬ 
curity  and  private  property,  and  also  his  political  rights  and  fran¬ 
chises. 

Therefore,  it  should  be  his  constant  aim  to  keep  the  Federal  Gov- 
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eminent  within  the  limits  of  its  delegated  powers,  applying  the 
Jeffersonian  rule  “a  strict  construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  the  assumption  of  no  doubtful  .powers.” 

Please  make  my  excuses  to  the  committee  and  believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  E.  McDonald. 


GEORGE  HOADLEV. 

Cincinnati,  March  13, 1882. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Esq.,  Chairman: 

Dear  Sir:  The  letter  of  yourself  and  your  associates  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Iroquois  Club  at  the  Palmer  House,  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
reached  me  after  some  delay  caused  by  my  absence  from  the  city.  I 
greatly  regret  my  inability  to  be  present,  as  everything  which  has  a 
tendency  to  renew  the  fidelity  of  the  Democratic  party  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  in  these  days  of  sumptuary  laws  and 
constant  attempts  at  interference  by  the  agencies  of  Government  with 
individual  liberty,  is  wise  and  will  be  productive  of  good  results. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

George  Hoadly. 


a.  c.  DODGE. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  March  11, 1882. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Esq.,  Chairman  Committee  of  Invitation,  and  others 

of  the  Iroquois  Club,  Chicago,  Ill. : 

Gentlemen  :  Recent  indisposition  will,  I  foresee,  deny  me  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  you  at  the  banquet  to  be  given  by  your  Club 
on  the  approaching  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
to  which  you  so  kindly  invite  me. 

Though  absent  in  person,  I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit,  upon  an 
occasion  which  must  rejoice  the  heart  of  every  Democrat  present. 

In  his  life,  character  and  public  services,  Jackson  furnishes  a  fine 
type  of  the  American  Democrat,  and  an  example  full  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  young  men  of  our  country. 

Born  in  a  log  cabin,  of  poor  parents,  recent  emigrants  from  Ire¬ 
land,  he  was  doomed  to  orphanage  when  of  tender  years.  Educated, 
as  his  biographer  says,  “  at  the  old  field  school,  so-called,  a  sort  of 
shanty,  covered  with  clapboards,  having  a  rude  door  swung  on  wooden 
hinges,  he  chopping  and  carrying  wood,  pulling  fodder,  driving  oxen, 
going  to  mill,  etc.,  to  pay  for  his  board  and  tuition.” 

Thus  reared  in  the  pine  woods  of  the  Carolinas,  amid  the  exciting 
and  bloody  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  Andrew  Jackson,  when  not  six¬ 
teen  years  old,  was  pursued,  captured  and  wounded  by  the  myrmidons 
of  Cornwallis  and  Tarleton,  all  his  brothers  and  many  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  were  killed  in  our  struggle  for  independence. 
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But,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  poor,  friendless  orphan  boy  of  the 
Revolution,  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  chief  figures  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history;  and,  by  his  energy  and  genius,  to  make  the  entire  cycle 
of  public  honors,  civil  and  military,  of  the  Republic,  for  which  he 
shed  his  youthful  blood. 

In  the  second  war  for  independence,  that  of  1812,  Jackson  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  of  American  Generals. 
Chosen  by  his  fellow-volunteers,  he  led  the  brave  Tennesseeans,  few 
in  number  and  poorly  armed,  against  powerful  Indian  tribes  in  their 
chosen  fastnesses,  beating  the  savages  in  a  series  of  desperate  engage¬ 
ments  and  securing  alasting  peace  to  our  Southern  frontier. 

On  the  8th  day  of  January,  1815,  in  front  of  New  Orleans,  with  a 
volunteer  force  not  numbering  one-third  of  the  invading  army,  Jack- 
son  defeated  15,000  British  regular  soldiers,  the  invincibles  of  Well¬ 
ington,  and  conquered  the  conqueror  of  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 
This  victory,  in  view  of  the  disparity  in  numbers  and  the  frightful 
slaughter  inflicted  on  the  invaders  of  our  country,  must  forever  re¬ 
main  in  the  catalogue  of  military  miracles. 

But  great  as  were  the  services  of  Jackson  in  the  field,  his  civil 
administration  transcended  his  warlike  exploits.  It  gave  dignity  and 
character  to  our  America.  “We  will  ask  nothing,”  said  Jackson,  “  of 
foreign  nations  that  is  not  right,  and  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong.” 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  he  wrung  from  the  proud  French  na¬ 
tion  (at  the  point  of  the  bayonet),  25,000,000  francs,  so  long  due  for  the 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  property  of  our  citizens,  whose  rights 
and  lives  he  protected  on  every  sea  and  in  every  land. 

It  paid  off  the  public  debt  of  every  name  and  nature,  reduced  the 
tariff,  eliminating  therefrom  every  tax  that  squinted  at  the  piratical 
doctrine  of  protection  to  favored  classes;  overthrew  the  monster  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  age,  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  restored  the  gold 
currency,  banished  by  unwise  legislation  almost  for  ages;  crushed 
nullification,  the  old  hero  swearing  reverently,  I  am  sure:  “By  the 
Eternal,  the  Federal  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved.” 

Jackson’s  heart  in  all  its  hopes,  recollections  and  sympathies,  was 
blended  with  the  fortunes  of  the  toiling  million.  He  frowned  upon 
monopolies  and  privileges,  and  all  measures  whose  ultimate  effect  is 
to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  He  was  on  the  side  of 
the  people,  and  they  were  always  for  him.  Thrice  did  they  express 
through  the  ballot-box  their  preference  of  him  for  President.  But  as 
in  the  recent  case  of  another  distinguished  Democrat  (Mr.  Tilden),  the 
voters  were  defrauded  of  their  choice  for  one  of  those  terms  of  the 
Presidency. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  and  esteem  it  as  among  the  highest  honors  of  my  life. 

Thanking  you  for  your  invitation, 

I  am  most  truly  your  friend, 


A.  C.  Dodge. 
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JOHN  W.  STEVENSON. 

Covington,  Ky.,  March  7,  1882. 

Gentlemen  :  I  deeply  regret  that  the  condition  of  my  health  pre¬ 
vents  me  from  accepting  your  kind  invitation  on  behalf  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  Club  of  Chicago,  to  a  banquet  on  the  15th  instant,  in  honor  of 
the  birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

I  should  have  deemed  it  a  grateful  privilege  to  have  been  with 
you  on  this  occasion,  so  full  of  interest,  and  to  have  united  in  doing' 
homage  to  the  memory  of  this  illustrious  man.  Andrew  Jackson  was 
an  eminent  patriot,  a  wise  and  far-seeing  statesman.  Without  the 
advantages  of  early  literary  training,  and  without  the  culture  and 
scholarship  of  the  earlier  Presidents,  he  became  great  through  his 
strong  sense  and  sound  judgment— great  by  a  comprehensive  and  sa¬ 
gacious  statesmanship,  and  especially  great  by  patriotic  and  elevated 
purposes.  He  was  firm  and  faithful  to  his  convictions,  fearless  and 
bold  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 

Earnestly  devoted  to  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the 
unity  of  the  Government,  he  was  equally  ready  to  stand  by  and  de¬ 
fend  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States.  His  manly  and  patriotic 
heart  was  large  enough  to  embrace  every  section  of  his  country. 

It  maybe  justly  said  of  Jackson,  what  an  eloquent  statesman 
uttered  mapy  years  ago  as  to  one  of  his  Presidential  predecessors : 

“  If  we  think  of  glory  in  the  field,  of  wisdom  in  the  Cabinet,  of 
the  purest  patriotism,  of  the  highest  integrity,  public  and  private,  of 
an  earnest,  humble,  simple,  trusting  religious  faith,  without  intoler¬ 
ance  and  without  extravagance,  the  august  figure  of  Andrew  Jackson 
presents  itself  as  the  personation  of  all  these  virtues.” 

He  was  the  natural  foe  of  arbitrary  power  and  unlicensed  pre¬ 
rogative— the  fearless  friend  of  American  constitutional  self-govern- 
ernment.  He  opposed  monopolies,  and  was  the  consistent  advocate 
of  an  equality  freed  from  all  unjust  and  partial  enactments  in  the 
lawful  pursuits  of  life  throughout  the  entire  country  as  the  distin¬ 
guishing  privilege  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  “Millions  for 
defense ;  not  a  cent  for  tribute  ”  was  his  motto. 

At  this  interesting  and  eventful  hour  in  the  history  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life,  when  new  departures  are  being  so  rapidly  made  from  the 
political  faith  and  principles  of  our  Democratic  fathers ;  when  cen¬ 
tralized  power  is  seeking  to  absorb  and  annihilate  alike  the  sovereignty 
and  reserved  powers  of  the  States ;  when  new  and  multiplied  forces 
and  agencies  are  dazzling  us  with  their  achievements  and  triumphs, 
new  governmental  problems  are  daily  seeking  solution ;  when  corpo¬ 
rate  wealth  concentrated  in  comparatively  few  hands  is  exercising 
vast  power  over  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  the  freedom  and 
purity  of  the  elective  franchise ;  when  impost  and  internal  revenue 
duties  are  laid  upon  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country,  and  the 
many  are  taxed  in  the  interest  of  the  few.  You  do  well,  gentlemen, 
at  such  an  hour  to  arouse  the  people  and  invoke  the  example  of  An- 
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drew  Jackson,  and  thereby  to  acquaint  the  rising  generation  with  a 
knowledge  of  his  principles,  and  the  purity  of  his  public  and  private 
life. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  much  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  W.  Stevenson. 

Hon.  S,  Corning  Judd  and  others,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HON.  J.  R.  M’PHERSON. 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  March  8, 1882. 

Gentlemen— Your  note  inviting  me  to  participate  with  the 
Iroquois  Club  in  a  banquet,  commemorative  of  the  birthday  of  An¬ 
drew  Jackson,  at  the  Palmer  House,  on  the  15th  inst.,  is  before  me.  I 
am  sensible  of  the  honor  the  invitation  confers,  and  I  thank  you  for 
it.  I  regret  that  my  duties  in  the  Senate  prevent  its  acceptance,  but 
I  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  gratification  I  feel 
in  the  assurance  your  invitation  and  other  evidences  from  all  quarters 
expressive  of  Democratic  sentiment  afford,  that  we  are  once  again  to 
inaugurate  an  era  of  Jacksonian  Democracy  in  decision  and  in  force. 
The  necessity  is  great  and  the  time  is  opportune. 

In  every  age  and  in  every  country  it  has  been  one  of  the  highest 
evidences  of  civilization  to  commemorate  the  heroic  acts  and  national 
achievements  of  its  eminent  men.  In  the  whole  range  of  human 
history  •  there  can  be  found  but  few  who  have  so  conspicuously 
wreathed  their  names  in  the  annals  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as 
Andrew  Jackson.  It  dominates  over  all  others  since  the  formative 
period  of  the  Government.  It  covers  the  history  of  half  a  century, 
crowning  all  that  was  heroic  in  courage,  all  that  was  masterly  in 
statesmanship,  policy,  principle  and  practice,  making  itself  the  em¬ 
blem  of  everything  which  is  wonderful  in  vigor  or  sacred  in  Demo¬ 
cratic  faith. 

Andrew  Jackson  is  the  one  never-forgotten  name,  which  links 
into  endless  unity  the  creative  to  the  progressively  active  period  of  the 
Republic. 

The  Declaration  of  American  Independence  is  the  chart  of  the 
American  Democracy.  It  is  its  inheritance — it  is  its  glory.  The  con¬ 
stitution  organized  its  principles  into  governmental  form,  and  carried 
its  doctrines  of  Democratic  equality  into  the  fundamental  law,  as 
practical  rules  of  administration. 

This  was  the  beginning,  the  foundation  of  the  Democracy.  In 
perfecting  it  Andrew  Jackson,  by  eight  years  of  administrative  gov- 
ernihent,  glorified  the  reign  of  the  people  in  a  manner  never  sur¬ 
passed  in  the  vigor,  wisdom  and  fidelity  of  devotion  to  the  equities 
and  to  the  equalities  of  human  rights. 

His  progress  through  the  heroism  of  hardships  and  the  vigor  of 
never-faltering  purpose,  as  he  conquered  his  way  over  savage  inso- 
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lence  on  the  frontier  and  British  arrogance  at  New  Orleans,  until  his 
name  was  heard  in  every  home  and  shined  in  every  heart,  is  familiar 
history.  Devoted  to  the  people,  he  became  their  hero  and  their  apos¬ 
tle.  In  1828,  they  made  him  their  President.  His  administrations, 
like  his  Democracy,  are  historical  in  the  annals  of  time.  They  are 
immortal  with  the  praise  of  men.  Firm  in  his  principles,  he  admit¬ 
ted  of  no  equivocation  in  administering  them.  Vigorous  in  their  ap¬ 
plication,  he  would  admit  of  no  sophistries  of  evasion,  unyielding  as 
truth  and  unbiased  as  honesty,  he  knew  of  no  highway  to  favor  but 
duty,  and  he  followed  it  to  the  end. 

He  found  corporate  power  and  corporate  wealth,  united  to  claim 
the  delegated  power  to  monopolize  the  sovereighty  over  the  money 
and  the  currency  of  the  nation.  He  put  an  end  to  it. 

He  found  France  resisting  our  just  demands  by  equivocations  and 
delays,  and  he  left  but  one  alternative— payment  or  war,  and  payment 
was  made. 

He  found  South  Carolina  denying  national  sovereignty  and  evad¬ 
ing  national  laws.  He  asserted  national  supremacy  and  maintained 
it  with  a  vigor  which  left  no  room  for  equivocation.  So  long  as  he 
ruled  nations  were  held  to  the  strict  letter  of  national  law  and  na¬ 
tional  honor  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Government.  States  and 
individuals  were  made  to  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  Congress  to  respect  the  Executive ;  the  people  to  submit  to  the 
laws,  and  public  affairs  to  be  so  administered  as  to  secure  every  pre¬ 
rogative  of  civilized  liberty  to  every  citizen  of  the  Republic. 

Essentially  a  man  of  the  people,  his  whole  life  was  a  bold  asser¬ 
tion  of  their  rights.  If  he  used  the  club  of  Hercules  in  the  exercise 
of  political  power,  he  struck  his  blows  with  the  stern  integrity  of 
justice.  If  he  was  pitiless  to  every  want  of  fidelity,  and  defiant  in 
scorn  to  every  usurpation  of  public  right,  it  was  because  his  life  was 
devoted  to  the  people  and  his  soul  to  justice. 

It  is  the  birthday  of  such  a  man  and  of  such  a  Democrat  that  you 
propose  to  commemorate.  It  is  his  example  you  would  emulate.  It 
is  his  life  you  would  recall.  In  doing  this,  you  take  the  initiatory  to 
revive  that  vigor  in  political  action,  that  will  to  do,  and  that  daring  in 
doing  which  is  alone  essential  to  Democratic  success  and  to  Demo¬ 
cratic  justice. 

In  your  great  city,  the  marvel,  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  the  Democracy  have  had  great  triumphs  and  greater  men. 
It  is  fit  that  at  the  home  and  at  the  grave  of  a  disciple  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  such  as  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  whose  name  is  immortal  with 
statesmanship,  with  integrity,  with  eloquence  and  with  Democracy* 
that  the  Democracy  should  once  again  illumine  its  fires  on  its  altars 
of  faith,  and  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  those  principles.  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  so  conspicuously  represented,  so  gloriously  defended  and  so  tri¬ 
umphantly  sustained,  through  a  life  the  world  has  adopted,  which 
mankind  honors,  and  which  the  Democracy  claims  as  its  own.  Again 
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regretting  my  inability  to  banquet  with  you  on  so  auspicious  an  occa¬ 
sion,  I  am,  gentlemen, 

With  great  respect,  sincerely  yours, 

J.  R.  McPherson. 

To  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman, 

Thomas  Hoyne,  Melville  W.  Fuller, 

Julius  S.  Grinnell,  George  W.  Brandt, 

Stephen  S.  Gregory,  Henry  Waller,  Jr. 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  JONES. 

U.  S.  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  March  10, 1882. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Esq.,  Thomas  Hoyne,  Esq.,  Julius  S.  Grinnell,, 

Esq.,  and  others,  Committee,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen— I  am  in  receipt  of  your  kind  invitation  of  the  21st 
ultimo,  asking  me  to  join  the  Iroquois  Club,  of  Chicago,  in  celebrating 
the  birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson,  on  the  15th  inst. 

Sorry  I  am,  that  my  duties  here  will  not  permit  me  to  be  with 
you  on  such  an  interesting  occasion,  for  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  important  to  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party  than  constant 
recurrence  to  the  great  principles  of  government  which  controlled 
the  public  life  of  the  great  man  whose  birth  you  intend  to  commemo¬ 
rate.  We  are  often  told  that  these  principles  are  obsolete;  that  the 
time  has  come  for  a  change  in  Democratic  faith,  and  that  we  ought 
to  go  oft  in  search  of  false  gods.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  very 
worst  of  political  teaching.  We  are  living  to-day  under  the  same 
constitution  which  Jackson  administered,  and  there  is  much  in  the 
condition  and  circumstances  of  the  country  at  this  time  to  make  his 
policy  and  principles  applicable  to  it.  The  present  generation  of 
Democrats  require  constant  instruction  in  the  teachings  of  our  Dem¬ 
ocratic  fathers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  proceedings  of  your 
club  on  the  15th  inst.,  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  all  Demo¬ 
crats  in  the  true  maxims  of  Democracy,  and  at  the  same  time  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  him  whose  life  was  devoted  to  their  vindi¬ 
cation.  Yours  very  truly,  Chas.  W.  Jones. 


HON.  ISHAM  G.  HARRIS. 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  Feb.  27, 1882. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman  and  others. 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
invitation  of  the  Iroquois  Club  to  be  present  at  a  banquet  to  be  given 
at  the  Palmer  House  on  the  evening  of  March  15,  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  to  express  the  sincere  regret 
that  I  feel  that  my  duties  here  will  compel  me  to  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  accepting.  It  would  afford  me  pleasure  to  join  you  in 
honoring  the  memory  of  the  hero  and  statesman  if  I  hailed  from  any 
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section  of  the  republic,  but  being  a  native  Tennesseean,  I  should  feel 
a  peculiar  pride  and  pleasure  in  being  present  if  it  was  possible. 

Very  respectfully,  Isham  G.  Harris. 


HON.  HOWELL  E.  JACKSON. 

U.  S.  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  March  6,  1882. 

Sir— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  polite 
invitation  to  attend  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club  on  the 
evening  of  March  15th,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Andrew 
Jackson. 

It  would  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  present  on  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  such  peculiar  interest  to  every  Tennessean,  and  join  with  the 
members  of  your  Democratic  association  in  honoring  the  day  that 
gave  to  the  country  one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens,  soldiers  and 
statesmen,  whose  love  of  the  Union  and  devotion  to  sound  Demo¬ 
cratic  principles  and  policies  are  worthy  of  all  imitation— but  my 
duties  here  will  prevent  my  attendance. 

Regretting  my  inability  to  be  present  with  you,  and  wishing  for 
your  club  the  greatest  prosperity  and  success  in  diffusing  sound  Dem¬ 
ocratic  sentiments  and  principles. 

I  remain  yours  truly,  Howell  E.  Jackson. 

Mr.  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman  of  Iroquois  Club,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  BROWN. 

U.  S.  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  Feb.  25, 1882. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman,  and  others,  Committee,  Chicago,  Ill. : 

Gentlemen— I  have  received  your  very  kind  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club  and  Democratic 
Association  of  your  city,  which  will  be  given  at  the  Palmer  House  at 
7 :30  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  March  15,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth¬ 
day  of  Andrew  Jackson.  I  sincerely  thank  you,  but  I  am  obliged  on 
account  of  public  duties  here  to  decline. 

I  yield  to  no  American  citizen  in  admiration  for  the  character 
and  noble  qualities  of  Andrew  Jackson.  I  trust  you  may  have  a 
most  pleasant  re-union. 

Very  respectfully,  Joseph  E.  Brown. 


HON.  F.  M.  COCKRELL. 

U.  S.  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  Feb.  25, 1882. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman,  etc. 

Dear  Sir— Accept  my  thanks  for  the  honor  of  your  invitation  to 
attend  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club  at  the  Palmer  House, 
March  15, 1882,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
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I  regret  exceedingly  that  official  duties  here  will  prevent  my  attend¬ 
ance.  I  assure  you  and  through  you  the  members  of  the  association 
of  which  you  are  the  honored  chairman,  that  it  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  me  to  be  present,  and  to  bid  you  all  God-speed  in  your 
work.  1  trust  that  through  the  labors  of  your  association  and  the 
stanch  Democrats  of  Illinois,  a  complete  victory  will  crown  your 
labors  in  your  great  State.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant,  F.  M.  Cockrell. 


HON.  A.  P.  GORMAN. 

U.  S.  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  March  4,  1882. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  kind  favor  inviting  me  to  attend  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Iroquois  Club  at  the  Palmer  House,  the  15th. 

I  regret  extremely  that  my  engagements  are  such  that  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  decline  your  invitation.  To  meet  the  members  of  your 
association  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson 
would  indeed  be  a  pleasure.  Kindly  express  my  regrets  to  your 
association,  and  my  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  committee  for  your 
kind  remembrance. 

Very  truly  yours,  A.  P.  Gorman. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HON.  L.  F.  GROVER. 

U.  S.  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  25, 1882. 

Dear  Sirs— I  regret  very  much  that,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
public  engagements,  I  am  unable  to  accept  your  very  kind  invitation 
to  attend  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club  at  the  Palmer 
House,  on  the  evening  of  March  15,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  Andrew  Jackson.  You  could  not  appeal  tome  with  greater  in¬ 
ducement,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Democracy  of  Chicago,  than  in 
the  name  of  Gen.  Jackson,  but  under  the  circumstances,  I  am  forced 
to  decline. 

Very  truly  yours,  L.  F.  Grover. 

To  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman, 

Thomas  Hoyne, 

Julius  S.  Grinnell  and  others,  gentlemen  of  the  Committee, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


HON.  WADE  HAMPTON. 

U.  S.  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  March  4, 1882. 

My  Dear  Sir— It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  the 
invitation  with  which  the  Iroquois  Club  has  honored  me,  were  it  in 
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my  power  to  do  so,  but  unfortunately  my  public  duties  here  will  not 
permit  me  to  do  so. 

I  beg  you  to  assure  the  club  of  my  high  appreciation  of  the  com¬ 
pliment  paid  me,  and  to  express  my  regrets  that  I  cannot  join  them  in 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

I  am,  very  respectfully  yours,  Wade  Hampton. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman  Committee. 


HON.  B.  F.  JONAS. 

U.  S.  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  March  2, 1882. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir— I  am  in  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club  of  your  city  on  the  15th  inst.,  the 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  I  sincerely  re¬ 
gret  that  my  public  duties  will  prevent  my  being  with  you. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  occasion  may  be  a  pleasant  one,  and 
that  it  may  be  the  precursor  of  a  movement  which  will  result  in  the 
redemption  of  the  Prairie  State  (in  which  I  passed  many  years  of  my 
boyhood)  from  radical  rule. 

Very  respectfully,  B.  F.  Jonas. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FAIR. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  26,  1882. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Invitation  Committee,  Iroquois 
Club: 

Dear  Sir — I  am  in  receipt  of  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Iroquois 
Club  to  attend  their  annual  banquet  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  on  the  evening  of  March  15, 1882. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  public  duties  are  such  as  will  not 
permit  me  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  to  join  with  you  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  memory  of  that  sterling  old  hero,  patriot,  statesman  and 
apostle  of  Democracy,  Andrew  Jackson. 

..  Very  truly  yours,  James  G.  Fair. 


HON.  SAMUEL  J.  RANDALL. 

House  of  Representatives,  ) 
Washington,  March  7,  1882.  f 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman  Committee  Iroquiois  Club,  Chicago,  Ill.: 

Dear  Sir— I  regret  I  shall  be  unable  to  be  with  you  on  the  15th 
inst.,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
For  your  courteous  invitation  I  return  my  acknowledgments. 

Jackson’s  administration  of  the  Government  was  honest,  firm, 
successful  and  popular  because  he  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  the 
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Jeffersonian  policy;  and  1  believe  I  shall  best  answer  my  purpose  in 
this  letter  by  quoting  a  significant  passage  from  the  first  inaugural 
address  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  delivered  March  4,  1801. 

“  About  to  enter,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  exercise  of  duties  which 
comprehend  everything  dear  and  valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  that  you 
should  understand  what  I  deem  the  essential  principles  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  consequently  those  which  ought  to  shape  its  adminis¬ 
tration.  I  will  compress  them  within  the  narrowest  compass  they 
will  bear,  stating  the  general  principle,  but  not  all  its  limitations. 
Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion, 
religious  or  political;  peace,  commerce  and  honest  friendship  with  all 
nations — entangling  alliances  with  none;  the  support  of  theyState 
Governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  administra¬ 
tions  for  our  domestic  concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti¬ 
republican  tendencies ;  the  preservation  of  the  General  Government 
in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at 
home  and  safety  abroad;  a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the 
the  people — a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by 
the  sword  of  the  Jtevolution  where  peaceable  remedies  are  unpro¬ 
vided;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority — the 
vital  principles  of  republics,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to 
force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent  of  despotism ;  a  well- 
disciplined  militia — our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  mo¬ 
ments  of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them ;  the  supremacy  of  the 
civil  over  the  military  authority ;  economy  in  the  public  expense,  that 
labor  may  be  lightly  burdened ;  the  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and 
sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith ;  encouragement  of  agriculture 
and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid;  the  diffusion  of  information  and 
the  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public  reason,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  the  press ;  freedom  of  person  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  habeas  corpus ,  and  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected — 
these  principles  form  the  bright  constellation  which  has  gone  before 
us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and  reforma¬ 
tion.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been 
devoted  to  their  attainment.  They  should  be  the  creed  of  our  polit¬ 
ical  faith — the  text  of  civil  instruction— the  touch-stone  by  which  to 
try  the  services  of  those  we  trust ;  and  should  we  wander  from  them 
in  moments  of  error  or  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and 
to  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty  and  safety.” 

Fraternally  yours, 

Samuel  J.  Randall. 

HON.  ABRAM  S.  HEWITT. 

House  of  Represent  a  ti  yes,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  1, 1882. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Esq.,  Chairman  Committee,  etc.,  Chicago,  Ill.: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
invitation  to  be  one  of  the  guests  of  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Iro- 
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■quois  Club  to  take  place  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  An¬ 
drew  Jackson.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  duties  which  I  have  con¬ 
fided  to  me  here  will  not  permit  me  to  leave  Washington  at  the  time 
indicated,  but  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  old  spirit  survives,  and  that 
the  Democratic  principles  which  were  taught  by  Jefferson  and  en¬ 
forced  by  Jackson,  will  not  be  permitted  to  perish  from  the  memory 
of  Western  Democrats.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
•country  when  it  was  so  necessary  to  recall  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  the  Government  was  founded.  The  administration 
now  perpetuates  itself  through  the  agency  of  an  organized  association 
of  office-holders,  whose  power  in  the  last  two  Presidential  elections  it 
was  found  to  be  impossible  to  resist.  There  is  not  only  centralization 
of  government,  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  place-holding  oligarchy. 
I  predict  that  are  now  entering  upon  an  era  of  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  which  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  hands  and  solidify 
the  power  of  the  small  body  of  men  who  have  the  destinies  of  this 
country  in  their  hands.  It  will  hp  more  and  more  difficult  to  effect 
reform  and  make  chahges  of  administration  unless  the  people  of  this 
country  act  promptly,  with  a  determination  to  assert  their  rights  and 
show  their  power.  The  Government  will  cease  to  depend  upon  the 
popular  will  and  become  the  organ  of  special  interests,  monopolistic 
in  their  nature  and  purely  personal  in  their  aims.  If  the  Democratic 
party  could  be  thoroughly  united  in  resistance  to  this  tendency  to 
centralization  in  the  hands  of  an  office-holding  class,  I  think  we  might 
yet  restore  the  Government  to  its  original  foundations,  but  without 
such  a  union,  the  tendency  to  the  consolidation  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  now  wield  it  will  continue,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a  very  different  political  system  from  that  which 
Andrew  Jackson  received  into  his  hands  and  administered  with  so 
much  vigor  and  ability. 

Yery  truly  yours, 

Abram  S.  Hewitt. 


HON.  S.  S.  COX. 

House  of  Bepresentatives,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  4,  1882. 
Mr.  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman: 

Dear  Sir  :  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  attend 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club.  I  regret  to  say  that  Con¬ 
gressional  duties,  and  work  which  has  accumulated  on  my  hands 
during  my  recent  absence,  render  it  quite  impossible  for  me  to  leave 
here  at  that  time.  Hoping  your  banquet  will  in  every  sense  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  your  Club  and  the  Democratic  soldier  and  statesman  on  whose 
natal  day  you  celebrate, 


I  am  yours,  etc., 


S.  S.  Cox. 
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HON.  JOHN  F.  HOUSE. 

House  of  Representatives  United  States,  } 
Washington,  E.  C.,  March  7, 1882.  j 

Dear  Sir— Your  esteemed  favor  of  recent  date  came  duly  to 
hand,  conveying  to  me  an  invitation  to  attend  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Iroquois  Club  on  the  15th  inst.,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Andrew  Jackson. 

I  desire  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  Committee  for  the  nonor  of 
their  invitation,  and  to  assure  them  that  nothing  would  afford  me 
more  pleasure  than  to  be  present  on  an  occasion  commemorative  of 
the  life  and  services  of  a  man  who  has  so  deeply  impressed  himself 
upon  the  history  of  his  country,  and  whose  ashes  sleep  within  the 
limits  of  the  Congressional  District  I  have  the  honor  to  represent; 
but  my  public  duties  compel  me  to  forego  that  pleasure  and  to  deny 
myself  the  honor. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  F.  House, 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Committee,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HON.  S.  W.  MOULTON. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  2, 1882. 
Hon.  S.  Corning  Judd: 

My  Dear  Sir— The  kind  favor  of  your  Committee  in  inviting 
me  to  be  present  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club,  on  the 
15th  inst.,  duly  received. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  on  that  occasion, 
but  I  regret  to  say  that  other  engagements  and  duties  will  prevent  me 
that  pleasure. 

If  the  Democratic  party  could  lay  aside  their  differences  and  emu¬ 
late  the  heroic  wisdom  and  teachings  of  the  immortal  Jackson,  vic¬ 
tory  would  crown  our  efforts  in  1884. 

Very  truly  your  friend,  etc.,  etc., 

S.  W.  Moulton. 


HON.  W.  ANDREW  JACKSON  SPARKS. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  2, 1882. 
Hon.  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman,  etc.: 

My  Dear  Sir — Yours  of  21st  February  inviting  me  to  attend  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  “Iroquois  Club”  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chi¬ 
cago,  on  the  15th  inst.,  is  before  me. 

Personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  members  of  your  Club, 
it  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  join  you  socially  and  partake  of 
your  well-known  generous  hospitality.  In  addition  to  this,  it  would 
be  joyously  pleasing  to  be  with  you  in  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of 
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the  military  hero  and  pure-minded  statesman,  the  anniversary  of 
whose  birth  you  celebrate  on  that  occasion. 

Oar  country  is  stronger  now  in  population  and  material  resources 
than  it  was^in  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson.  But  I  fear  that  it  has 
no  living  man  possessing  all  his  patriotic  virtues. 

The  Democratic  party,  which  he  in  his  time  so  gallantly  led  and  ar~ 
dently  cherished,  needs,  at  the  present,  only  a  leader  like  him  to  rally 
its  forces  and  lead  them  on' to  victory. 

I  thank  you  cordially  for  your  public  invitation  and  wish  you 
much  enjoyment  in  your  banquet  and  anniversary  exercises.  But 
without  the'jieglect  of  duty  here  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  be  with 
you.  And  Jackson’s  motto  ever  was  “  honor  and  duty  above  all 
things.”  With  high  regard,  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

W.  Andrew  Jackson  Sparks. 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  SPRINGER. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington  D.C.,  March  11, 1882. 

My  Dear  Sir— I  am  in  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  attend  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club  at  the  Palmer  House  on  the 
evening  of  March  15th,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  on  that  oc¬ 
casion,  and  I  regret  thatjny  official  duties  will  prevent  my  acceptance 
of  your  kind  invitation. 

I  congratulate  you  and  the  Democracy  of  Chicago  upon  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Democratic  association  such  as  the  Iroquois  Club. 

Frequent  conferences  among  leading  Democrats  cannot  result 
otherwise  than  in  good  to  the  party.  I  trust  your  Club  will  be  the 
nucleus  about  which  may  be  formed  other  associations  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  having  in  view  the  dissemination  of  Democratic 
doctrine.  A  large  majority  of  the  intelligent  people  in  this  countr 
are  in  favor  of  a  change  in  administration  in  the  General  Government* 
This  majority  can  only  hope  to  be  made  effective  by  a  thorough  organ¬ 
ization.  The  occasion  which  you  have  chosen  is  one  calculated  to  in 
spire  enthusiasm  in  every  Democrat.  We  need  something  to-day  of 
the  boldness  of  Andrew  Jackson,  of  his  indefatigable  energy,  to  bring 
our  party  from  defeat  to  victory.  Again  regretting  my  inability  to 
be  present  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Faithfully  your  friend,  William  M.  Springer. 

To  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman  Iroquois  Club,  Chicago,  Ill. 

HON.  R.  W.  TOWNSHEND. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  11, 1882. 
Hon.  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman,  Hon.  Thomas  Hoy^ne,  Hon. 

Melyille  W.  Fuller,  and  others,  Committee,  etc.  Chicago,  Ill. : 

Gentlemen — I  deeply  regret  that  public  engagements  will  not 
permit  me  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  annual  of  the 
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Iroquois  Club  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
the  15th  inst.,  to  which  you  have  invited  me. 

In  this  celebration,  your  club  will  perform  a  patriotic  duty  in 
these  wayward  times,  by  preserving  the  memoryjof  the  sterling  integ¬ 
rity,  unfaltering  courage  and  disinterested  patriotism  of  that  faithful 
expounder  of  genuine  Democratic  principles. 

I  have  never  doubted  that  ever  since  Jefferson’s  administration, 
a  majority  of  the  voters  of  this  country  have  been  in  favor  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  principles  as  illustrated  in  the  public  life  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
I  wull  not  now  occupy  your  attention  with  a  discussion  of  the  reasons 
why  this  majority  has  not  always  been  united  at  the  polls  or  been 
shown  in  the  election  returns,  but  I  will  say  I  am  confident  if  in  the 
approaching  Presidential  election  we  shall  convince  the  people  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  purpose,  both  in  legislation  and  public  administra¬ 
tion,  to  adhere  to  Democratic  policy  and  principles  as  maintained  by 
Jackson,  the  Democratic  party  will  be  restored  to  power  by  such  ma¬ 
jority  as  no  cabal  of  dishonest  politicians  will  again  dare  to  suppress. 

I  believe  a  majority  of  the  young  men  who  will  in  the  next 
election  for  the  first  time  participate  at  the  polls  have  Democratic 
impulses,  but  they  will  demand  that  the  party  shall  be  what  it  wras  in 
every  contest  where  it  has  won  a  victory,  a  progressive,  aggressive 
organization,  loving  principles  better  than  spoils,  preferring  defeat 
without  dishonor  to  victory  procured  by  fraud. 

Very  truly  yours,  R.  W.  Toavnshend. 


HON.  H.  S.  ORTON. 

Supreme  Court,  Madison,  Wis.,  March  11,  1882. 
Hon.  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman  of  Political  Committee,  Iroquois 
Club: 

Dear  Sir— Allow  me  to  thank  you  and  your  associates  of  the 
committee  for  the  honor  of  your  invitation  to  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Iroquois  Club  on  the  15th  inst.,  and  to  express  my  sincere  regrets 
that  on  account  of  official  duties,  which  may  not  be  deferred,  I  shall 
be  unable  to  receive  the  pleasure  of  attendance.  With  those  who 
desire  an  honest  and  able  administration  of  the  Government,  and  a 
return,  as  soon  as  possible  to  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  I  cannot  but 
appreciate  the  importance  of  your  association,  so  eminent  in  respecta¬ 
bility  and  so  potent  in  influence.  Permit  me  to  say  further  (although 
of  little  consequence  and  perhaps  officious),  that  I  am  in  full  sym¬ 
pathy  with  that  conservative  and  patriotic  party  so  highly  honored 
and  made  illustrious  by  that  grand  old  hero  and  statesman  whose 
anniversary  you  propose  to  celebrate,  so  far  as  it  retains  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  his  administration.  The  equal  rights  of 
the  people,  “  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,”  “/ree  trade 
and  sailors’  rights,”  fair  and  equal  competition  in  all  departments  of 
trade  and  commerce,  opposition  to  monopoly,  and  an  uncompromis- 
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ing  adherence  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution,  con¬ 
stituted  the  platform  of  the  party  of  his  day. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  even 
now  in  this  party,  on  such  a  platform,  as  will  appear  whenever  their 
voice  is  allowed  to  be  heard  and  heeded,  and  there  is  hope  that  our 
Government  will  in  due  time  be  restored  to  their  hands  and  these 
principles  vindicated,  now  that  the  leaders  of  the  great  conspiracy  to 
rob  and  ruin  are  turning  “State’s  evidence”  against  each  other. 

It  will  indeed  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  when  radicalism  and  reck¬ 
lessness,  centralization  and  corruption,  and  malignity  and  mendacity, 
which  have  so  long  run  riot  and  rampant,  are  driven  from  power. 

With  great  respect,  yours  truly,  H.  S.  Orton. 

IION.  ALEXANDER  MITCHELL. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  March  6,  1882. 
Hon.  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman,  Etc.,  Chicago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  valued  invitation  to 
attend  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club  on  the  15th  inst.,  the 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  illustrious  Jackson,  which  has  just 
reached  me  here.  I  deeply  regret  that  I  must  deny  myself  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  being  with  you  on  this  interesting  occasion,  as  I  cannot  return 
home  till  after  the  20th  inst. 

I  am  yours  truly,  Alex.  Mitchell. 

HON.  JAMES  O.  BROADHEAD. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  7, 1882. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Esq.,  Chairman : 

Dear  Sir — The  kind  invitation  of  the  Iroquois  Club  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  their  annual  banquet,  should  have  been  acknowledged  sooner, 
but  I  hoped  that  I  would  have  been  able  so  to  arrange  my  business 
as  to  have  accepted  it.  I  can  assure  you  that  nothing  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  meet  you  on  the  occasion,  and  join  you  in 
doing  honor  to  the  illustrious  hero  and  statesman  whose  anniversary 
you  propose  to  commemorate,  but  other  engagements  will  prevent  it. 
With  many  thanks  for  the  invitation, 

I  am  yours  respectfully,  James  0.  Broadhead. 

HON.  JOHN  P.  IRISH. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  March  11,  1882. 
Hon.  Melville  W.  Fuller,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee: 

Sirs— Accept  regrets  of  inability  to  be  with  you  on  Jackson’s 
birthday  as  a  guest  of  the  Iroquois  Club. 

Only  imperative  business  demands  keep  me  away  from  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  an  anniversary  dear  to  all  lovers  of  liberty  and  true  support¬ 
ers  of  our  simple  Kepublican  forms  as  they  come  from  the  honest 
hearts  and  hands  of  the  fathers.  With  assurances  of  respect, 

Very  truly,  John  P.  Irish. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  GALBRAITH. 

Erie,  Penn.,  March  7, 1882. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Esq.,  Chairman: 

Dear  Sir — I  greatly  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  present 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club  on  the  evening  of  the 
15  th  inst. 

Thanking  you  and  the  members  of  the  committee  for  their  and 
your  courteous  invitation,  and  with  the  expression  of  my  cordial  in¬ 
terest  and  sympathy  in  the  objects  and  purposes  of  your  organization 
I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant,  Wm.  A.  Galbraith. 


HON.  R.  CUMMINGS. 

Toledo,  March  7, 1882. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Esq.,  Chairman : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  your  invitation  of  the  21st  to  your  club  ban¬ 
quet  on  the  15th  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Andrew  Jackson  of 
“  glorious  memory.”  “  By  the  Eternal,”  I  would  like  to  be  there,  but 
sickness  in  my  family  will  prevent.  Please  accept  my  profound 
thanks  for  the  honor  of  your  flattering  invitation. 

Chicago  is  the  place,  and  allow  me  to  hope  that  your  club  may  be 
the  power  at  this  anniversary  to  set  the  ball  in  motion  that  will  give 
us  a  Democrat  for  President  in  1884,  and  thereby  an  honest  and 
economical  administration.  Again  thanking  you, 

I  remain  yours  truly,  R.  Cummings. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  LANPHIER. 

Springfield,  March  8,  1882. 

Hon.  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman  Committee  Iroquois  Club: 

Dear  Sir — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the 
annual  banquet  of  your  club  upon  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present 
on  that  occasion,  and  join  with  many  old  friends  in  doing  honor  to 
the  memory  of  the  grand  old  patriot  whose  natal  day  you  will  cele¬ 
brate,  but  other  engagements  will  forbid  me  that  pleasure. 

Democrats  of  the  old  school  are  often  derisively  told  that  they 
are  still  “  voting  for  Jackson.”  No  greater  compliment  could  be  paid 
to  them.  They  “  vote  for  Jackson  ”  when  they  revere  and  cherish  an 
indissoluble  Uniou,  while  they  are  watchfully  jealous  of  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  central  power  upon  the  domain  of  the  local  government. 
They  “vote  for  Jackson”  when  they  oppose  the  squandering  of  the 
public  lands,  by  areas  equal  to  the  largest  States  to  bonded  monopo¬ 
lists  for  the  construction  of  railroads  to  control  the  transportation  of 
the  products  of  the  people’s  labor,  and  thereby  fixing  their  value. 
We  “  vote  for  Jackson  ”  when  we  oppose  the  substitution  of  paper 
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promises  for  money,  and  insist  that  gold  and  silver  is  the  only  money 
of  common  sense  and  of  the  constitution.  We  “vote  for  Jackson’’ 
when  we  oppose  a  system  of  legalized  pillage  in  the  shape  of  revenue 
laws,  which  under  the  guise  of  protecting  “home  industry”  places 
$5  in  the  coffers  of  monopolists  while  it  places  $1  in  the  National 
Treasury— the  wage-worker  of  the  monopolist  securing  none  of  the 
profit.  We  “  vote  for  Jackson  ”  when  we  condemn  a  system  of  navi¬ 
gation  laws  which  has  well-nigh  driven  the  American  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  from  the  high  seas,  and  delivered  Our  carrying  trade  and  its 
profits  into  the  hands  of  foreign  peoples.  We  “vote  for  Jackson” 
when  we  demand  honesty  and  integrity  in  the  conduct  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  reverse  of  which  has  been  the  rule  for  over  fifteen 
years  past,  which  period  will  be  noted  in  our  history  as  the  era  of 
public  plunder,  and  the  erection  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy  founded  on 
theft. 

In  this  sense,  we  of  the  old  Democracy  “still  vote  for  Jackson,” 
while  we  deplore  that  there  are  those  who  have  crept  among  us  who 
are  too  prone  to  give  way  to  fleeting  errors  for  the  sake  of  expediency 
and  temporary  success,  forgetting  or  ignoring  the  Jacksonian  maxim. 
“  The  right  is  always  expedient.”  By  that  sign  he  conquered,  and  to  its 
occasional  abandonment  may  be  attributed  most  of  the  reverses  which 
have  befallen  the  Democratic  party  for  years  past.  If  we  would  be 
successful  in  the  future,  we  must  adhere  to  Jacksonian  principles 
and  policies,  which  are  alike  good  for  the  North  and  the  South,  the 
East  and  the  West. 

Selecting  Jackson’s  birthday  for  the  annual  banquet  of  your  club, 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  is  the  object  of  its  organization.  Re¬ 
gretting  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  the  15th,  I  bid  you  God-speed 
in  your  patriotic  work. 

Respectfully  your  friend,  Chas.  H.  Lanphier. 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  BURR. 

Carrollton,  Ill.,  March  6, 1882. 
Hon.  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman  of  Committee: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  received  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the 
annual  banquet  to  be  given  by  the  Iroquois  Club  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

I  deeply  regret  that  my  official  duties  will  prevent  my  attendance 
but  in  my  enforced  absence  permit  me  to  submit  as  a  sentiment : 

“  All  honor  to  the  hero  and  statesman  who,  during  a  long  life  of 
public  service,  never  used  official  position  for  private  or  selfish  pur¬ 
poses;  whose  integrity  was  never  questioned,  and  whose  reputation 
was  never  sullied  by  any  reflections  on  his  honor  as  a  public  officer’ 
or  his  patriotism  as  a  citizen.  Were  he  successfully  imitated,  as  a 
model  by  modern  statesmen,  the  Union  would  be  ‘preserved,’  yet  no 
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‘  powers  ’  would  be  exercised  by  it  which  have  been  ‘  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively  or  to  the  people.’  ” 

Trusting  that  your  exercises  will  be  worthy  of  the  occasion,  I 
have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  truly  yours,  Albert  G.  Btjrr. 


HON.  O.  B.  FICKLIN. 

Charleston,  Ill.,  March  3, 1882. 

S.  Corning  Judd,  Esq.,  and  others,  Committeemen: 

My  Dear  Sirs— Your  kind  letter  of  invitation  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Iroquois  Club  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  inst.,  was 
read  with  heartfelt  delight  and  satisfaction.  Please  accept  my  pro¬ 
found  acknowledgments  for  the  honor  conferred. 

The  invaluable  services  rendered  this  country  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  Cabinet,  cannot  fail  to  enshrine  his 
name  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  through  all  coming  time.  The 
mention  of  the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson  awakens  in  my  mind  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  stirring  events  of  1832-33,  when  by  his  veto  and 
removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  custody  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  he  “  divorced  Bank  and  State.” 

Gen.  Jackson  placed  his  foot  firmly  upon  nullification  and  threat¬ 
ened  disintegration  of  the  States  of  the  Union  by  South  Carolina,  and 
crushed  out  rebellion.  When  Andrew  Jackson  declared  that  “By 
the  Eternal!  the  Union  must  and  shail  be  preserved!”  all  concerned 
understood  that  he  meant  just  what  he  said,  and  that  he  would  follow 
up  the  declaration  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

I  will  be  in  court  during  the  week  of  the  annual  banquet,  and 
must  deny  myself  the  coveted  pleasure  of  being  with  you.  With 
kind  regards  for  each,  I  remain 

Yours  truly,  O.  B.  Ficklin. 


HON.  S.  S.  MARSHALL. 

McLeansboro,  Ill.,  March  4, 1882. 
Hon-  S.  Cornihg  Judd,  Chicago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sir— The  invitation  with  which  I  am  honored  through  the- 
kindness  of  the  Committee,  of  which  you  are  Chairman,  to  attend  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club  at  the  Palmer  House  on  the 
evening  of  March  15,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Andrew' 
Jackson,  is  received.  It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  and  participate  in  your  festivities  on  that  interesting  occasion. 
In  commemorating  the  virtues  of  that  hero,  patriot  and  sage,  we 
honor  ourselves  and  strengthen  and  re-invigorate  in  the  hearts  of  our 
countrymen  that  intense  love  of  the  Union  and  devotion  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  in  their  never-ending  struggle- 
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against  power  and  grasping  monopoly,  of  which  he  was  the  sublimest 
embodiment.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  engagements  will  prevent 
me  from  being  with  you.  Thanking  you  cordially  for  the  honor  of 
the  invitation,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours,  S.  S.  Marshall. 


ROBERT  L.  M’KINLAY. 

Paris,  Ill.,  March  13, 18612. 

Hon.  S.  Corning  J odd,  Chairman  Committee  on  Invitation  : 

Dear  Sir— Your  invitation  duly  received.  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  am  so  situated  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Iroquois  Club  in  your  city.  Nothing  could  have  given  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  have  been  with  you  and  participated  in  your  exer¬ 
cises  attending  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  that  grand  and 
true  Democrat,  Andrew  Jackson.  My  best  wishes  are  with  you. 

Very  truly  yours,  '  Robert  L.  MoKinlay. 


HON.  E.  A.  SNIVEL Y. 

Springfield,  Ill.,  March  11, 1862. 
Hon.  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman: 

Respected  Sir— I  regret  that  business  engagements  will  prevent 
my  being  with  you  on  the  15th.  The  occasion  is  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  moment,  and  I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  Jackson  cannot  be  kept  too  green;  his  teachings  and  examples 
cannot  be  made  too  prominent,  for  he  was 

“  A  statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  ;  of  soul  sincere, 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear ; 

Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end.” 

A  return  to  that  primitive  love  of  the  Constitution  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  veteran  soldier-statesman  whose  birth  you  commemorate 
is  demanded  by  every  one  who  really  loves  our  country  and  its  insti¬ 
tutions.  As  we  have  drifted  from  his  teachings,  so,  too,  have  we  for¬ 
gotten  the  warnings  of  Washington  and  the  admonitions  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  until 

‘  The  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past, 

And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretense, 

And  ‘patriots’  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere.” 

In  bringing  forcibly  to  mind  the  many  grand  and  patriotic  exam¬ 
ples  of  Jackson,  such  organizations  as  yours  can  do  great  service  to 
the  present  and  coming  generations,  and  in  this  noble  work  I  bid  them 
a  hearty  God-speed.  Respectfully, 


E.  A.  Snivel y. 
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S.  S.  WHITEHEAD. 


Marshall,  Ill.,  March  13,  1882. 

Messrs.  S.  Corning  Judd,  Thomas  Hoyne,  Melville  W.  Fuller 
and  others,  Committee  of  Invitation  of  the  Iroquois  Club,  Chi¬ 
cago: 


Gentlemen— Your  kind  invitation  to  a  banquet  to  be  given  by  the 
Iroquois  Club  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson 
is  received.  Accept  my  profound  thanks  for  this  mark  of  apprecia¬ 
tion.  I  regret  that  pressing  engagements  will  prevent  my  acceptance 
of  the  invitation. 

The  commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson  by 
Democratic  organizations,  and  particularly  by  your  esteemed  society, 
is  particularly  appropriate  at  this  time,  when  a  general  tendency  pre¬ 
vails  among  Democrats  to  recur  to  first  principles. 

Veneration  for  the  memory  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  canoniza¬ 
tion  by  Democrats  are  not  on  account  of  his  great  military  character 
and  services  to  the  country  so  much  as  on  account  of  the  purity  of 
his  Democratic  principles — that  he  was  in  his  character  and  conduct 
the  highest  realization  of  an  American  Democrat  that  this  country 
has  ever  produced.  In  his  political  life  he  exemplified  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  genuine  principle  of  Democratic  equity  which  abhors  all 
devices  by  which  Government  seeks  to  promote  personal  objects  and 
ends,  and  which  would  burthen  any  one  interest  for  the  benefit  of  any 
other.  That  political  integrity  so  marked  in  him,  which  was  not 
marred,  influenced  or  affected  by  the  consideration  of  special  interests 
constituted  the  peculiar  grandeur  of  his  character,  which  will  cause? 
all  Democrats  of  this  and  succeeding  ages  to  honor  his  memory. 

Doubting  not  that  the  re-union  will  be  attended  with  all  the  good 
results  expected  by  your  organization,  and  more,  I  am,  gentlemen, 

Y  our  obedient  servant, 


S.  S.  Whitehead. 


IION.  SCOTT  WIKE. 

Pittsfield,  Ill.,  March  7,  1882. 

Hon.  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman  Committee  Iroquois  Club,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sir— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
invitation  to  attend  the  banquet  to  be  given  at  the  Palmer  House  on 
the  15th  inst.  by  the  Iroquois  Club,  in  commemoration  of  the  birth¬ 
day  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  I  have  to  state  my 
inability  to  accept  your  kind  invitation,  owing  to  pressing  business 
engagements  for  that  time.  You  will,  however,  please  permit  me  to 
say  you  could  not  have  selected  a  more  auspicious  event  in  our  coun¬ 
try’s  history  for  celebration  than  the  birthday  of  that  old  lnro  and 
patriot  whose  talent  and  labors  have  done  so  much  to  endear  Dem- 
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ocratic  government  and  principles  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  And 
I  desire  to  commend  to  your  Club  on  this  occasion,  and  to  the  coun_ 
try,  as  one  of  the  truest  and  bravest  of  the  acts  or  utterances  of  that 
incomparable  general  and  statesman,  the  declaration  contained  in  his 
veto  message  to  Congress  July  10,  1832,  as  follows: 

“Congress  have  established  a  mint  to  coin  money,  and  passed 
laws  to  regulate  the  value  thereof.  The  money  so  coined,  with  its  value 
so  regulated ,  and  such  foreign  coins  as  Congress  may  adopt,  are  the 
only  currency  known  to  the  Constitution .” 

It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  and  propose  the 
above  expression  as  a  toast  at  your  banquet,  for  while  it  might>  not 
meet  with  universal  acceptance,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  meet  with 
general  approval. 

Wishing  for  your  Club  the  broadest  measure  of  success,  and  with 
much  esteem  for  you  personally,  as  well  as  for  the  members  of  your 
committee,  I  am 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Scott  W  ike. 


GEN.  CHARLES  H.  TOMPKINS. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  March  11, 1882. 

Mr.  S.  Corning  Judd,  Chairman  Committee  Iroquois  Club: 

My  Dear  Sir— I  very  much  regret  that  my  engagements  will  not 
allow  of  my  acceptance  of  your  very  kind  invitation  for  Wednesday 
evening,  March  15.  Wishing  you  a  very  enjoyable  time,  and  regretting 
that  I,  too,  cannot  join  in  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  “  Old  Hick¬ 
ory,”  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours,  Charles  H.  Tompkins,  TJ.  S.  A. 


Notes  of  regret  were  received  from  the  following  gentlemen: 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Payne,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Lieut.  Gen.  P.  H.  Sher¬ 
idan,  U.  S.  A.;  Hon.  William  II.  Barnum,  Lime  Rock,  Conn.;  U.  S. 
Senators  James  B.  Beck,  Kentucky ;  Wilkinson  Call,  Florida;  J.  N. 
Camden,  West  Virginia;  H.  G.  Davis,  West  Virginia;  John  W. 
Johnston,  Virginia;  Samuel  Bell  Maxey,  Texas,  and  John  S.  Will¬ 
iams,  Kentucky;  Hon.  William  R.  Morrison,  Illinois;  Hon.  R.  P. 
Flower,  New  York;  Hon.  Charles  A.  Rapallo,  New  York;  Hon.  Rufus 
W.  Peckham,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  Samuel  T.  Anderson,  Portland, 
Me.;  Hon.  Aaron  J.  Vanderpoll,  President  Manhattan  Club,  New 
York;  Hon.  M.  M.  Ham,- Dubuque,  Iowa;  Hon  H.  L.  Palmer,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.;  Robert  S.  *Covell,  Boston,  Mass.;  Gen.  N.  H.  Davis,  U. 
S.  A.;  Hon.  P.  H.  Walker,  Rushville,  Ill, ;  Hon.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick, 
Chicago;  Potter  Palmer,  Chicago;  Hon.  James  C.  Rob,  Springfield, 
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Ill.;  Hon.  John  R.  Eden,  Sullivan, Ill. ;  H.  R.  Enoch,  Rockford,  Ill. ; 
Charles  Ridgley,  Springfield,  Ill. 

An  invitation  to  respond  to  the  sentiment,  “  The  President  of  the 
United  States— The  Reforms  Necessary  to  the  Proper  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Office.”  sent  by  the  Political  Committee  to  the  Hon. 
George  H.  Pendleton,  miscarried,  and  was  not  received  by  him  until 
too  late  for  a  reply  either  personally  or  by  letter. 


